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n Experiment 


URING 


has 


the past few years there 


been a constant demand for 


teachers of adult) home making 
Mississippi's consol 
The vocational 
felt that the 


of home making education for 


classes in 
dated 


many ol 


school districts. 


education department has 


Program 
adults should be considered a normal part 
of the educational program of each school 


district Secause of this an experiment 


in the training for adult) education in 


home making has been attempted by the 


teacher training institutions in coopera 


tion with the State Vocational Board of 


Education. Only home cconomiecs teach 


ers who were employed for a ten ot 


twelve months’ period and who planned 
to teach adult classes were enrolled in 
this special group, 

The courses were developed on a par 


ticipating basis, during consecutive sum 


mers, at two of the teacher training in 
Stitutions. That is, adult classes were 
organized in’ several small communities 
Within a ten or twelve mile radius of the 


traming centers and in’ districts wher« 


high school home economics departments 


were maintained 


Two high school teach 
ers enrolled in the course were given the 
responsibility for organizing and teaching 


Classes in each of these centers 
The course as worked out required ap 
The first 


two weeks were devoted to making com 


proximately six weeks’ time 


munity contacts and home surveys” to 


discussion 
third 


nized in the 


gether with study and LrOUpS 


Beginning with the week classes 


were org communities and 


met regularly twice each week. In gen 


eral, the daily program for the trainees 


consisted of a discussion group, a study 


1,1 
and preparation period, and conference 


With the teacher trainers in’ the morn 
Ing while the afternoons were devoted 
to the teaching or observation of an 


class in one of the 


teaching cen 
ters and to home visits Hlome visits 
Were made frequently to ascertain appli 
Cation of class instruction, to help deter 
Mine objectives for following lessons and 


1935 


to develop an 


Mississippi State Teachers’ 


By 
Mary Wilson 


Mississippi State College for Women 


and 


Loyette Webb 


College 


increasing interest in the 


unit being taught. 


During 


al 
to 


makers 


showed 


SUTVCS 


the first weeks of the course 


sheet was developed and used 


discover apparent needs of the home 
Many of these survey reports 

the need for certain home im 
provement projects which could best be 


carried on 
teachers of 
nomics 


out 


through the cooperation of 


agriculture and home = eco 


Plans were therefore worked 


between the teacher trainers of the 


two departments to make this possible 


\s would be expected, thre 


survey. find 


ings revealed more problems than could 


be undertaken in the 
course \s a 
should be 
following 


selecting 


l 


time allowed for the 


means of deciding which 


included in the units taught the 


factors were used as a guide in 
units to teach 
Possthle contribution to more satis 
factory home living: Will the home 
maker get such help from unit. se 
lected for instruction as wall) con 


tribute to more leisure, happier home 


hfe and more attractive home. sut 


roundings 
Nee di d 


Improvement Direct evi 


dences of improvement needed in 
certain home making activitie cx 
ample, water carried in and out. of 


hand, 
wood, unsodded lawns, et 
Opportunity for 


LN Pros 


house by floors of unfinished 


home maker to 


make ement: Cooperation ot 


family, permanency of residence, la 


wort cost, facilitu lor making mm 
provement 
Seasonal actwittes: Consider “law ot 


readiness” ins relation to food pre 


servation, landscaping, school lunche 
storage of woolen clothing and fut 
nishit Better Llome Campais 





health campaigns 





Number 6 


in Training for Adult Education 


Interests of home maker Pypes « 
home activities of woman, age ol 
children, health of family, ideal 0 


cal and civic connections 
©. Opportunity for completion of unit 
Day school teaching program— hol 
days, vacation, teacher employed for 
regular school term or longer, com 
minty activity 
7. Time and place for meeting and fa 
ctlittes for transportation: Regulat 
school bus drivers secured for extra 
trip Family cars used alternately 
for transporting neighborhood group, 
place for meeting rotated 
8. Lequipment for teaching wut: Con 
tinvent omewhat on place ot meet 
ny School laborators home, 
church, community house 
QQ) feeonomtce gam possible Possibility 
of making money, or utilizing mate 
rials and resources on hand, of re 
leasing time, of insuring health ot 
family 
10. Teacher preference and preparation 
Interest and enthusiasm \bility to 
make practical appheation Conh 
dence in herself to teach unit Nche 
quate sources of information and al 
lustrative material 
| xcerpts trom. reports of the work 
done in several of the communities wall 
show more clearly the plan used Ihe 
following deseriptive summary of home 
SUTVECVS appeal Mm one report 
“Small town of lage with little evi 
dence of community pride or imterest 
Most of homes in need of repuaar Inter 
est expressed by home makers im: home 
improvement, children’s clothing, and 
home nursing \pparent need home 
improvement (interior and = exterior), 
children’s clothu home nursing and first 


aid There com to be great need for 
home nursin und first aid as the only 
physician living in the community is ah” 
(Continued on page 186) 
'M ID ent « | cation Divest 
‘ Reports 1 ( i Homenaki kd 
tion for Adult a4 


What Retail Stores are Doing to 






ssist Women in Buying Hosiery 


OSIERY production by American 
mills during 1934 exceeded one 
hundred million dozens pairs. Of 

this amount about 30,500,000 were full 
fashioned and the balance seamless hosi- 
ery of various types. The majority of 
women who bought these stockings were 
interested in two things—style and qual- 
ity. Style factors—color, beauty, sheer- 
ness and clarity are obvious, but the 
quality, serviceability or dependability of 
the stocking is not apparent to the eye. 
That these “hidden values” are of in- 
creasing importance is apparent in the 
growing insistence by women that facts 


about hosiery be made ayvail- 


in the manufacture of hosiery is carefully 
explained as it is being made, and the 
salespeople are trained to apply this 
knowledge to their retail selling. 

Namm’s* “Hosiery Clinic” is an out- 
standing example of cooperation by the 
store in assisting the customer to buy 
intelligently. “Through questions the sales 
person is able to determine what brand 
of hosiery has all the necessary qualities 
(such as size, length, and reinforcement) 
to give satisfactory service to the cus- 
tomer.” The chart used in the clinic reads 
as follows and is reprinted with per- 
mission of the store: 


By 
Louise Huston 


Director of Educational Service Bureau, 
American Bemberg Corp. 


Lord & Taylor and James McCreery & 
Co. use a specially prepared hosiery man- 
ual for training their salespeople in the 
diagnosis of hosiery problems. Some 
people need broader, or differently shaped, 
reinforcements in toe, heel, or sole of 
the hosiery. Some are wearing three 
thread hosiery when five thread is better 
for them, etc. All salespeople and_ be- 
ginners are thoroughly trained in all the 
style and service angles, and 
are able to prescribe just the 





able to them at the time of 
the sale. What are retailers 
doing to make these facts 
available ?—to guide the woman 
in selection of the best type 


Here are the various stocking 


Let Namm’s Hosiery Clinic Diagnose Your Stocking Ills 
and Suggest the Right Stockings for Your Particular Needs! 


of stockings for her particu- of causes: 


lar purposes?—to make cer- 1 Welt 


tain that she gets her money’s 
worth? 

A recent survey of New 
York City department stores 
made by The Educational 
Service Bureau of America 
Jemberg Corporation de- 
veloped some very interesting 
answers to these questions. 
Leading retailers have been 
delving into the stocking prob- 
lem, and are working hand in 
hand with manufacturers in an 
effort to assure quality stand- 
ards, and to translate these 


standards into specific facts 


which the woman can use as ! Wear 
guideposts in buying, 
Saks, 34th Street, believing = 
that considerable  dissatisfac- ‘| 
tion results from variation in re | 
leg size, with slight variation re 
. Te Poe 


in hosiery-leg sizes, recently in- 
troduced a stocking tailored to 
fit, in three different lengths 
and proportioned according to 
length. They 


hosiery incorrectly fitted is an 


believe that 


important reason for disap 
pointment in the serviceability 9 
the stocking gives. 

B. Altman & Ce 


to general style and service in 


in addition 


(a) Runs—garter defects—too much 
too long. 


(b) Binding—not cnough elasticity. 


2. Kuns anywhere in thin silk of leg are caused by snags 


due to: 


(a) Too sheer a stocking. 
(b) Putting on improperly. 


(c) Occupational hazards (rough desks—chair 


legs, etc.) 
(d) Too low twist. 
(e) Too low gauge or coursing. 


3. Wear high up on heel caused by: 


difficulties, with diagnosis 


tension 


right stocking if asked. 

In Bloomingdale’s — hosiery 
department different lengths of 
hhosiery—short, medium — and 
long, are displayed in a show 
case with a tape measure 
drawn beside them to show 
actual measurements. The dis- 
play of dull lustre hosiery is 
supplemented by magnified 
cross sections stating: 

1. The hosiery is dull be- 
cause of the twist of the yarn 
and not because of the finish. 

2. The gauge of the stock- 
ing. 

3. Construction in relation to 
intersection, etc. A card in 


(a) Too small size causing heel to slip down. its weamection tuforan the 


(b) Silk foot pulling down lisle heel. 
(c) Too low heel for shoe. 
(d) Too thin heel reinforcement. 


in lower part of heel caused by insutficient  re- 
inforcement. 


Wear at any reinforcement joint or just above it shows 


need for greater reinforcement at this point. 
reinforcement does not extend far enough in on 
stocking. 


&%. Wear above big toe caused by: 


(a) Long toenail. 
(b) Worn shoe. 
(c) Too small stocking or shoe size. 


(d) Insufficient reinforcement. 


Wear at the side of the toe cap caused by: 


(a) Worn shoe. 
(b) Bunion, callous, ete. 
(c) Too thin reinforcement. 


formation take their salespeo 10. Wear at the sole caused by: 


ple to a hosiery mill to see all 
operations on various types of 
hosiery from the yarn to the 


finished stocking. Every phase 





*B 


srooklyn department store 


(a) Callouses 

(b) Worn shoes. 

(c) Arch supports. 

(d) Too thin reinforcement 


customer that a good twist 
eliminates snags. Knee and top 
stretch of the stocking is dem- 
onstrated on forms, and clarity 
of texture is also dramatized. 
In connection with the style 
and color rightness of the ho- 
siery, they use dressed figurines 
to visualize for the customer 
the proper weight and color of 
hosiery used with various fab- 
rics for various occasions. In 
their children’s department, the 
proper size of hosiery in rela- 
tion to shoe sizes is indicated 
by a chart. 

This type of consumer edu- 
cational service is illustrative 
of the worthwhile effort being 
made by retailers to provide 
such information to their sales 
personnel and customers as 
will be most helpful in assur- 
ing the customer of stocking 


value and serviceability. 





(Continued on page 185 
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By 
Lucy F. Brown 
Vassar '35 


the 
existence on Vassar campus of Blod- 
gett Hall it is that it is quite possible 


F anything has been proved by 


for a group of girls, untrained in any sort 
of domestic activity, to combine strenuous 
With management of their own 
That problem 
important today, especially among college 
trained women, has been successfully met 
by twenty-six of us students. What is 
more, we did not set out with the proving 


“careers” 


housework. which is so 


of any great problem in mind—except the 
one of staying in college without money. 
It is to be emphasized that Blodgett Hall 
came into life purely and simply because 
there campus in 


were many of us on 


the spring of 1933 who knew we could 
not return the following fall unless we 
could earn a part of our college expenses. 
During the two years the hall has been 
running there has been only one of us 
whose major work in college has been in 


the field of dietetics or Euthenics, and 
very few of us who can be said to have 
any marked “domestic tendencies.” 


The plan that was presented to us by 
the college was for twenty-six students 
to take over as living quarters a part of 
had 


merly been used for doctors’ offices and 


the Euthenics building, which for- 
studios of interior decoration, and as our 
work centers the kitchen, pantry, dining 
room and laundry used by the students 
} 4 1 
in the 


Institute of Euthenics. 


We were to do our own planning, cook- 


Summer 


ing, cleaning and dishwashing. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Institute was to 
act as general counselor and the Director 
as consultant on nutrition and homemak- 


ing. The entire cost of our food and 
service, which the college estimates at 
four hundred dollars a person, was de- 


ducted from our college bill; we each 
paid two hundred dollars into a general 
fund to meet the cost of our food and 
This 


dollars, 


supplies. 


hundred 


means a saving of two 


which we have been 
able to augment by saving a good fifty 
dollars more per person on food. 

We had to have several qualifications 
in order to be accepted: first, we had to 
be poor: had to 


second, we have an 


average mentality (so that we wouldn't 
flunk out on account of housework) ; 
third, we had to be healthy; fourth, we 
had to give evidences of being fairly 


bearable to live and work with; and, all 


these things being equal, we were better 


JUNE, 1935 





Cooperative Living at College 


A Student’s Viewpoint of the Cooperative Housekeeping Unit at Blodgett Hall 





Modern kitchen equipment simplifies work in Blodgett Hall 


received if we had occasionally cooked 


at camp or for the family. 


The conditions under which we work 
are excellent. The kitchen is equipped 
with all the conveniences: four gas stoves, 
desks and sinks, two electric refrigera- 


tors, electric mixer and dishwasher. They 


mean a saving in time which is in our 
plan the most valuable thing of all, since 
we are primarily students. It is with this 
fact in mind that our work is arranged. 
Before the year begins all the jobs are 
and mathematically scheduled, 
and every item under each job listed. The 
worked 
Beckett 


of Home 


carefully 


schedules were originally out 


Mrs. 


School 


the help of Gladys 


the Garland 


with 
Jones of 
making in Boston and have been changed 
and adjusted as we learned more of the 
The 


work to be done is divided into thirteen 


problems of our particular group. 


jobs so that only half of us work at one 


time. We work in two-week shifts which 


leave every other two weeks free for 


catching up (or better, getting ahead) in 
The 
week on Friday so that during the two 


academic work. crew shifts every 


weeks of work one does two different 


jobs. This constant shifting of workers 


probably results in some loss in efficiency 


and economy, but more than makes up 


for that in the interest that a variety of 
work affords 
We have tried in 


every case to include 


under one job pieces of work which can 
be done in a block of time, and not in 
scattered bits throughout the day For 


instance, Cleaning is never combined with 


anything connected with the preparation 
the 


takes care 


of meals. One person cleans living 


room and smoking room; one 


of the corridors, stairs and bathrooms; 


another cleans the dining room after 


meals; and still another comes into the 
kitchen after each meaf to clean, put 
away left-over food and see that the 
cooks have left their stoves and desks in 
order. In this way, each job is done at 
certain specified times and does not re 
quire constant attention. Each of us keeps 
her own room clean and in order 

As we are such a small group we have 
no waitresses, and the table ervice 1s 
divided among the table-setter, the dis 
washers and cooks according as the work 
falls naturally under their jobs: the table 


setter puts on the drinks, bread and but 
ter, jellies and other accessories at sees 
that they are replenished ; the cooks bring 
their dishes to the table the dishwashers 
clear away 

The cooking jobs Sze. of course, the 
most difficult and the most time sum 
ing. There are four cooks, head 
cook, her assistant who prepares the main 
dish of every meal, the vegetable cook, 
and the dess¢ rts cook The hea cook 


(Continued on page 188) 








A foods class in one of the older schools 


S with many other undertakings 
in Chicago, training in home 
making was initiated in the pub 
lic schools through the interest and ef 
forts of public spirited women, In 1898 
Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick and = Miss 
elizabeth Stickley, representing the Chi 
cago Woman's Club, asked for the us¢ 


of a room in the Hammond School, 
to be used for teaching sewing and cook 
ing to girls of the grammar grades. They 
bore all the expense of the experiment, 
spending five hundred dollars for equip 
ping the room, two hundred for supplies 
and eight hundred dollars for the salary 
of the teacher, Miss Willard, a graduate 
of Pratt Institute. Because of the fact 
that she came from Pratt, the new ven 
ture was given the name /lousehold Arts, 
and this’ continues officially to the pres 
ent time, although high school courses 
are now. generally carried under the 
title, Jlome [economics 

While these first classes were making 
their successful beginnings, Mrs. Ella 
Mlagg Young. then district superintendent 
of schools, was making a tour of eastern 
cities. She was so much impressed with 
the value of the cooking and sewing 
work she saw carried on in the schools 
there that shortly after her return she 
induced the Kitehen Garden Association 
to open a room at the NKozminski School, 
54th Street and Ingleside Avenue, under 
conditions corresponding to those at the 
Hammond School tefore the end of the 
school year those most intimately ac 
quainted with the work done in these two 
centers, and realizing its possibilities 
urged the Board of Education to assume 
financial obligation for the ensuing veat 
and to put similar equipment imto other 


schools, Mrs. Emily Frake, a member of 


the Chicago Woman's Club as well as of 
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Homemaking In Chicago Public Schools 


A Brief History of Its Development from 1898 to 1935 





with the hollow square type of equipment 


the Board of Education, was made chair- 


man of a committee to investigate the 


work. An interesting sidelight is the fact 
that Mrs. rake came to believe so thor 
oughly in the new departure that her 
daughter took it up and is now a valuable 
member of the high school force. 

Due to the favorable report submitted 


hy the committee, a recommendation was 


made for an appropriation of $55,000 for 
the opening of fifteen centers. This 
amount was cut to $25,000, but ten cen 
ters were equipped and opened in 1900 
and a force of twenty teachers employed, 
ton for sewing and ten for cooking. No 
virl could. take both, but a choice was 
offered in the seventh and eighth grades. 

In 1902 there was a strong movement 
towards the strengthening of hand work 
in the lower grades. The beginning work 
in sewing was taught by the grade 


teachers, and the two upper grades tray 









By 
Frances L. Swain 


Director of Household Arts 
Chicago Public Schools 


elled to the centers which were increased 
to thirty. It is interesting to note that 
in 1903 a class in cooking including hoys 
as well as girls, was inaugurated at the 
Normal College Practice school under the 
direction of Miss Laura Zabriskie, the 
normal supervisor, 

High School students were first given 
the opportunity for Household Arts work 
in 1903 when cooking and sewing wer 
offered in both day and evening classes, 
The first sewing class was held at the 
Medill High School, and the first cook- 
ing equipment was put into the Enegle- 
wood High School, and was furnished 
by the Englewood Woman's Club, — In 
1904 the superintendent’s report recom- 
mends that these subjects be taught for 
one, or better, for two years in high 
schools giving as his reasons that it 
would better hold the interests of the 
pupils and that the curriculum would be 
strengthened by the addition of courses 
designed to meet the life needs of young 
people. 

Under Miss Zabriskie’s direction, the 
first group of teachers for the elementary 
schools was graduated from the Normal 
College. 

In the early years the management of 
the work in Household Arts was in the 
hands of Mr. Robert Smith, supervisor 


manual training. His wholehearted 


interest secured greater support, and 


Nursing classes are given in cooperation with the Chicago branch of the Red Cross. 
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through his efforts many classes were en- 
abled “to come out of the basement” into 
suitable He emphasized 


more quarters, 


the necessity of special training for teach- 


ers, and the need for more teachers. An 
opportunity was therefore given to grade 
teachers to take a year’s leave of ab- 


sence for the purpose of special training 
at the Normal College. 
were to receive two hundred dollars per 


These teachers 
year increase in salary on appointment to 
This the 
standard of required preparation and also 


their new positions. raised 
established a salary bonus which was con- 
tinued until 1932. 

\s the work continued to grow, it was 
lecided (in 1909) to establish a separate 


department and Chicago again turned to 


Pratt Institute and secured Miss Mary 
Snow, whose vigorous personality soon 
made itself felt throughout the com- 
munity Her report of June, 1910, 
states that “the work has been put on a 


more practical basis. Samplers have been 


abandoned for real articles of clothing. 
\ two year model doll is being dressed 
by the children and sewing in the grades 
is being correlated with art. Physiology is 
being taught with the cooking and the 
teacher is not to be merely a teacher of 
processes but also a teacher of children.” 
Mary 
reat development in the organization of 
While still 


centers to whiclr 


Snow’s five year service brought 


72 


the department. there were 
of the 


the children 


some original 


must travel for classes, the 


policy of providing equipment and a 
teacher for each school had been firmly 
way the work 


to the program of 


established. In this was 


more closely related 
the school, and the teacher was less likely 
to be set apart from the academic teach 
ers \ 
lished as industrial centers in which one 
third of the 
apart industrial 
nomics also advanced rapidly in the high 


number of schools were estab 


the pupils was set 
Home 


time of 


for work. Eco 


schools, and in several of them four room 


apartments were furnished. In 1911 the 
Lucy Flower High 
School was organ- 
zed to meet the 
need for a girls’ 
technical — high 
school 
In = 1913 Mary 
Snow returned to 


the east and for the 
next three years the 
department was un- 
ler the direction of 
Miss Ida Cook, one 
rf ¢ hicago’s suc- 
cesstul woman prin- 
cipals 

In 1917 
Hele: 
head of 
hold 


ment 


Jenny 
Snow, then 
the 
\rts Depart 
it the Normal 
Collece w 


JUNE, 


House- 


as 


1935 
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Jenny Snow, Director of Household Arts 


1917-1927. 
suaded to take the post of director of 
Household Arts in the Chicago schools 


Jenny Snow was one of the first students 
of the 
the Chicago 


Kconomics department of 
the 


Home 
Institute, forerunner of 


School of Education at the University of 


Chicago. Years before, when Colonel 
Parker, head of the Institute, went to 
Kllen H. Richards for suggestions for a 
teacher to inaugurate the work, she sug 


\lice P. Norton, one of her 


the 


owl 


vested 


students. As we study accounts of 


the work carried on through these years, 


we realize the progressive spirit of these 
early leaders. Boys and girls, together 
from) kindergarten through high = school, 


worked on problems connected with theit 
daily living and used their study in story 
and dramatization and material for 
the tool 


Jenny 


subjects. In this atmosphere 


Snow developed the vision which 
leaders in home 


She 


made her one of the 


economics education accompanied 
Mrs. Norton to the 
ences) which preceded the 
the 


Lake Placid confer 


formation of 


\merican Home Economics Associa 





A unit kitchen in the Lucy Flower High School (( 








tion, and contributed to the studies which 


were so potent in shaping the early poli- 


cies of the home economics movement. 
William Bishop Owen had left the 
University to become president of the 


Chicago Normal College when Ella Flagg 
Young was chosen Chicago's first woman 
Mr 


rw MmOomMICcS 


schools (Owen 


Home 


opportunity to 


superintendent = of 


was a firm believer in 


and when there came an 


strengthen this department in the college, 


he searched over the country for a woman 
who should develop it successfully, After 
several months’ search he decided Jenny 
Snow was the one to do it and he finally 


prevailed upon her to leave the university 


for what, to many, seemed the more 
limited field of public school education 
Miss Snow saw its possibilities and felt 
the importance of the opportunity to 


reach the homes of the city through the 


thousands of children enrolled = in its 


schools. Under her leadership the depart- 
and in) num 


the 


ment grew in 


bers, and when 


Importance 
she left College to 
become director of the work in the pub 
that 


former 


lic schools, she found a majority of 
the 


Her 


hormer 


het students. 


Coll ge 


teachers were 


successor at the was also a 


home 
the 


student and co-worker and 


economics in Chicago benefited by 
training 
the city 
House 
1917 


world 


close cooperation between the 


school and classes throughout 
Miss became director of 


hold Art in the 


just country 


SHOW 
schools in 
the 
direction. the 


public 


as the came into 


l ndet 
engaged in the activities common 
the 


wat her wise schools 


to home 


economists throughout country, tak 


ing part in conservation class¢ demon 


stration kitchens and Red Cross work. 
During the time that Miss Snow was 
director of the department, junior high 


schools were introduced into the school 


system and home economics was included 


as a core subject) in’ the curriculum 
Well equipped laboratories and an eth 
cient teaching staff made possible the 
development of modern thedries of home 
economics and all 
girls in the seventh, 
eighth and = ninth 
grades received the 
benefits of this in 

struction 
On Miss Snow's 
death in 1927, Fran 
ces Swain, took up 


her work as director 


of the department 


In 1933 the Board 
of Edueation adopt 
CCOTLOMY 


ed an pro 


which elimi 
nated Household 
Manual 


the 


wri 


trait 
ny in clemen 


schools, and 


tary 


at the same time 
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This unique and original summer project 
is the work of a sophomore student at 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 
m 
fc 
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How Stand 


ards Help Consumers 
to Buy Intelligently 





By 


Jessie V. Coles 
University of Missouri 


HE more diligently we search for 
ways and means by which we may 
our money’s worth today, the 
more discouraged we become. We are 
forced to that it is extremely 
difficult if not impossible to buy intelli- 


get 
conclude 


gently under existing conditions. 


Needs for Standards for Consumer’s Goods 

The guides which we have been ac- 
customed to using are very inadequate. 
Labels tell us little or nothing. Adver- 
tising is full of trade puffing and of mis- 
leading if not actually false statements. 
Brands are not satisfactory for they tell 
us nothing about qualities of goods. 
Salespersons are no help for they are 
no better judges of goods than 
the consumers and sometimes give false 
or misleading We 
detect all the qualities for ourselves by 


usually 


information. cannot 


inspection, and experience is a wastefud 
trial and error method of learning about 
goods. 

The present situation, then, means that 
consumers must resort to guesswork in 


buying. No matter how adequately in- 


formed we are or how expert we may 


become we are faced with problems we 


can not solve when we go to the market. 


The result is that we waste a lot of money 
with the 


often dissatisfied 


Is there a way out? 


and we are 
goods bought. 


Many of 


about 


think- 
that 


consumer- 


those who have been 


these problems believe 


ing 
promise much to 
They provide means of making 
get 


Worth and save time and energy in buying. 


standards 
buyers. 

it possible for us to our money’s 
Standards have proved very useful and 


protitable who gen- 
erally use them in their buying and sell- 
Why should standards 


not prove equally useful and profitable to 


to producers, very 


Ing transactions. 


consumers? 


What Do We Mean By Standards? 
Standards are universally known and 
commonly understood bases used for pur- 


poses of and _ identification. 
We 
day in describing length, weight, volume 
like. It is entirely practical to 


them to describe other qualities of 


comparison 
use such standards very generally to- 
and the 
use 
consumers’ goods concerning which we 
For some goods the 
the 


For CX- 


wan! information. 


€stablishment ot standards means 


ae : re 
adoption of concrete definitions, 
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ample, the establishment of what is meant 
by “pure silk” and “pure dye” silk would 
be helpful to buyers. Mechanical devices 
may be described by performance specifi- 
cations. Qualities of textile products may 
be expressed in terms of tensile strength, 
thread count, shrinkage, and weight de- 
termined under standard conditions. Com- 
position of goods such as blankets, foods, 
fabrics is another way of describing their 
qualities. 

Sometimes minimum standards are set 
up below which goods are not considered 
desirable. These standards prescribe cer- 
tain limits and if qualities of goods fall 
below these standards, they may be taken 
off the market. Such minimum standards 
have been set up for enforcing the Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906. 

A single standard or a series of stand- 
be When 
are compared with these standards they 
fall into definite groups or grades. Since 
have 


ards may established. goods 


the standards to which they been 


compared are known, we can recognize 
the characteristics of goods falling in the 
various grades. For example, when goods 
are described as “Grade A” it means their 
qualities are equal to or above the stand 
ard which we ad «ald 
When goods are “Grade B” it means that 


they are equal to or above the qualities 


will designate as 


set up in standard “B” but are not equal 
to those sa rae 
When a established 
there are two grades, one equal to and 
the 


standards, 


described in standard 


single standard is 


above the standard, and one below 


standard. If there are two 
there are three grades, and so on. 

To be useful to consumers in buying, 
these standards must not only be estab 
lished goods must be graded and 
labeled After standards 


have been established which all 


but 

accordingly. 
producers 
use and which consumers know, goods are 


and certified by impartial 


Labels are then placed on the 


inspected 
agencies. 
goods describing qualities in these terms 
Standards used in 
ments to describe goods. 

The 


must also be easily 


are also advertise 


terms used to designate grades 


understood and not 
The 
grade should be designated by some term 
as “A” or “No, I" 


understand. 


open to misinterpretation. highest 


which consumers can 
The 


present are not satisfactory in this respect 


easily terms used at 
Sometimes “AA” or even “AAA” is used 
In one case “A-1” 


with 


as the highest grade. 


is the sixth or lowest grade 


“XXXX” 


olives 


the highest. Sizes « 


are now described as 


“large,” “extra large,” = “man 


“giant,” “jumbo,” “colossal.” 


} 


“medium,” 


moth,” 


How Standards Help in Buying 


bear | 


When goods 


labels describing 


their qualities in terms of standards, con 


sumer-buyers are able to identify 


ties which they cannot detect by 


guides. Standards also make 


to compare the qualities of vario 


available in the market. We 


decide intelligently which 


pro 
the 


lation to price asked 


for the purpose with money 


This does not necessari 


to spend. 
that we will always buy the 


ity available. We may not be 


ford this quality, or a lower 


suit our purpose equally we 


other hand, if we wish to buy 


quality we will be able t 


Standards make i 


know 


spending our mo 


the qualities 


XP 


to eX] 


other 
remove 


sumer-buyers 


Agencies Setting Up Standards 


} | 


Standards may « leVElLOpM l 


tiie 


voluntarily by manuta 


tributors either as individuals 


associations They may dey 


own standards or they may 


developed by the 


| government 


much more desirabl 


being 


work in co-operation wi 


also 


ment agencies in setting up sta 


Technical societies and profes 
t 


sociations also interest themselves 


standards Kor exampl 


Assi 


with 


veloping 
American Standards 
' 


ly concerned only industria 


itself in standards 
American H 


hy 


now interests 


sumers’ goods. The 


nomics Association assist 


ing to the producers the desir 


{ 


terests Ol consumers and 


educational prog: 


For What Goods Have Standards 
Established? 


present time 


At the 
rbele« 


sok retail are 


The 
up by the Food and 


minimum 
Drug 


choosit 
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Why | Favor Descriptive Labeling 






For Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


RS. CONSUMER may be uncon- 

scious of the fact but she has 

been cast in the leading role of 
an economic play known as “Senate Bill 
S 5.” It’s timely and appropriate, for 
we homemakers do need help. Not nec- 
essarily because the products we buy are 
of such inferior quality, but because the 
homemaker is a woman of many affairs, 
and rarely can she add to her repertoire 
of accomplishments that of “trained home 
economist.” 

Mrs. Consumer admits without a trace 
of shame she is fearfully lacking in sci- 
entific buying knowledge and when she 
spends her purported &5 per cent of the 
family income she wants descriptive in- 
formation which will enable her to buy 
quickly and judiciously. 

Iam a member of the Home Economics 
Association. | am also Mrs. Consumer. 
\fter reading the hearings on the Foods, 
Drugs, and Cosmetic Bill, S 5, 1 find the 
only place I can qualify as a member is 
“homemaker.” The executive secretary 
of the Home Economics Association rep- 
resenting that organization in a hearing 
before the committee on March 2, 1935, 
goes on record as classifying the member- 
ship of the Home Economics Associa- 
tion as, “teachers in colleges, universities, 
elementary and secondary schools, leaders 
of rural home extension groups, institu- 
tion managers, social workers and home- 
makers.” Upon reflection I believe I can 
express My opinions equally as accurately 
from the standpoint of homemaker, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that during 
the last 16 years | have managed a home, 
reared two daughters, both of whom are 
now ready for college, and incidentally 
have earned the money with which to ne- 
gotiate these details. 

To be sure it is beside the point that 
I have earned this money by helping 
women become better and more efficient 
During the year 1934, I 


wrote letters and sent homemaking helps 


homemakers. 


to 100,450 farm women, who of their own 
volition and accord wrote to me request- 


ing homemaking information. 


However, all this is irrelevant to the 
issue. My reason for digressing is that 
since | have been asked to state my rea- 
sons for favoring descriptive labeling 
rather than grade labeling, I wanted to 
assure readers | had some background 
for formulating these reasons 

Before any comprehensive explanations 


may be given, it must first be clearly 


understood what is meant by “descriptive 


labeling,” and “grade labeling.” 
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At the same hearing previously men- 
tioned, Edward B. Cosgrove represented 
the National Canner’s Association. It was 
interesting to learn the National Canner’s 
Association has a membership of 700, 
who pack approximately 70 per cent of all 
canned foods in the United States, exclu- 
sive of milk. As an industry this associa- 
tion favors descriptive labeling of canned 
foods for the following reasons, which 
to me seem the only logical procedure for 
any definite assistance to the consumer. 

First of all they wish to print on the 
label terms descriptive of each signi- 
ficant characteristic of the product which 
is susceptible of physical or other objec- 
tive tests. It is their intention to use 
words which are familiar to the home- 
maker. lor instance, canned peas 
would carry on the label descriptive state- 
ments similar to the following: “Medium 
Small” to indicate size; “Early Variety” 
to indicate variety, “No Sugar Added” as 
a word picture of flavor, “Salt Added” 
as an aid in seasoning, “To a High De- 
sroken or Off-Colored 
suds,” which certainly 


gree Free From 
Peas, Pods, or 
would) show good, bad or indifferent 
“Very 
Tender” to denote maturity or texture, 
“Vacuum Pack—Without Liquid” which 
plainly reveals to any housewife they 


workmanship in the factory, 


were packed without addition of liquid. 
The same procedure would be followed 
with all fruits and vegetables packed. 
Certainly television is about the only 
other alternative which could more clearly 
show the contents of the can. 

It is the intention of the canners to 
define these terms so not only the canner 
will be able to use them properly, but 
food authorities can enforce their proper 
use and penalize canners who misuse 
them. They further plan to develop. by 
scientific research new or more accurate 
tests so as to extend the number of char- 
acteristics to be described and labeled, and 
to extend the system to cover products 
for which tests have not yet been 
developed. The plan as outlined con- 
templates action by the industry for the 
benefit of the industry and the consumer 
without the necessity of creating addi- 
tional or new governmental agencies, but 
to exercise the full and proper use of 
those already existing. 

On the other hand exponents of grade 
labeling desire to have on the labels a 
single symbol such as A, B, C, to inform 
the consumer as to the quality of the 
product. “A” represents the best quality, 
for second quality “B” should be. se- 
lected and “C” for third quality goods. 


Julia Kiene 


Home Editor, Capper’s Farmer, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Should an attempt be made to include 
flavor such labeling is unenforcible, be- 
cause flavor happens to be one of those 
elusive characteristics, not susceptible to 
physical or other objective tests. Should 
they decide to exclude flavor so as to 
make the grade enforcible, it not only 
becomes misleading, but grossly deceptive 
to the consumer. Also, and perhaps this 
is my chief objection to grade labeling, 
in order to enforce it, a further exten- 
sion of government bureaus would be 
necessary, and naturally the consumer 
would pay the cost. I’m frank to say I’m 
not interested in any legislation which 
would necessitate a government official 
to be stationed in every cannery. In that 
connection there still is a question in my 
mind. Taking for granted the inspectors 
were experts, how can they keep the 
standard of A quality goods in Ohio up 
to or down to the same standard in some 
What might be 
first quality for peas in one state, might 


other far away state? 


not be produceable in another -state, yet 
that state should be entitled to a grade 
A on its best quality. To me it signifies 
rank confusion. 

I’m not radically different from any 
other homemaker, and frequently it is 
difficult for me to see good in anything 
which I consider not good. I decided the 
best way to determine how far wrong I 
might be would be to talk with house- 
wives. I selected some at random, the 
major portion of whom I did not know. 
However, all types of homemakers were 
included in my visits. 

\nswers were various and at times 
funny. From some I learned they paid 
no attention to label, other than trade 
names. They bought entirely by brand 
This somewhat surprised me, especially 
since these answers came from what 1s 
termed the “intelligent section of our 
town.” One woman was highly indignant 
to think time and money was being spent 
discussing such a needless question. 

There were other housewives who 
stated definitely they were fed up on the 
alphabet. Their 
deadly confusion over the array. They 


minds were now. 10 


wanted a label which would definitely 
state what was inside the can. 


Much has been said about the efficiency 
of grade labeling in Canada. The Con- 
sumers Advisory Board recommended to 
the canning industry that it make an 


(Continued on page 184) 
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Why | Favor ABC Labeling 





For Canned Fruits And Vegetables 


canned 
two 


ECENT discussions of 
foods labels center around 
so-called plans for affording the 
consumer information concerning qual- 
ity—“A B C (or ‘grade’) labeling” and 
“descriptive labeling.” 
Grade labeling has 
by the National Recovery Administra- 
tion and other Government agencies, as 
a large group of consumer 
One large 
canners has 


been sponsored 


well as 
minded organizations. 
tional association of 
tively advocated the plan. The A B C 
grades have been developed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural 
the Department of Agriculture for use 
in commercial transactions, principally 
in determining collateral values of can- 


sec- 


ac- 


Economics of 


ned goods pledged to secure loans. 
“Grade A” 
in the trade, “Grade B” 


or “Extra Standard,” etc. 


is synonymous with “Fancy” 


with “Choice” 
Descriptive labeling is sponsored 
National Canners 

National American 
Association. A 

both 
national 


Association: 
Wholesale 


number of 


by the 
and the 
Grocers’ 
members of organizations are 
known 
the 
endorsement and 


number—if not all—of the well known 


advertisers, 
the 
support of a 


widely 


hence “descriptive” plan has 


active 
widely distributed “household” — or 
“women’s” magazines. 

The grade labeling plan embraces and 
requires two classes of information only. 

1. A truthful 
grade or quality, such as “Grade 
A,” “Grade &,.’ 
Additional 
necessary for the guidance of the 


concise, statement of 


etc. 


to 


informative statements 

purchaser, such as 

(a) Style of pack (such as cream 
style or whole grain style, in 

canned corn). 

Count of pieces (such as num- 

bers of halves of peaches). 


(b) 


(c) Size of units (such as size of 


peas). 
(d) Strength of sirup (as in fruits). 
(2) 
(f) 


Number of servings. 
Such other explanatory 
ments as may be necessary for 


state- 


the product. 

The descriptive labeling plan is difficult 
to compare with the grade labeling plan 
for the reason that it does not provide for 
“a concise, truthful statement of grade,” 
and, therefore, can be only said to be a 
step in the right direction—if it is such. 
Summing up the differences then in the 


two plans, grade labeling is all inclusive 


1935 
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providing a statement of grade and neces- 
sary descriptive terms, while descriptive 
Why? 

As much as I regret to reach this fol- 
lowing conclusion, it must be that some 


labeling omits the former. 


interested parties are reluctant to have 
the actual “grade” of their products— 
which may be well advertised—and even 
“approved”—appear on 
the world. 
They know also that the moment an 


“endorsed” or 


their labels and known to 


improper grade statement appears on 


their labels, that the merchandise is 
subject to seizure under the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act. 

The grade labeling plan commends 


itself to the writer as being one strictly 


in keeping with plain, old-fashioned, 
common honesty, and decent merchan- 
dising. When a canner sells or a whole- 
saler buys a carload of canned foods, 
of the considerations is 


one first 


“grade.” Every sale in wholesale chan 
nels in the industry is predicated upon 
Now, the 

brokers, and distributors know 


“grade.” since canners, 
the ac 
tual grade of the merchandise, why not, 
in fairness to the put the 
grade information on the label for the 
Why cannot all 


of us canners and wholesalers just be 


consumer, 


retail buyer's benefit? 


fair and frank enough to come right 
out and say to the world, “I am not 
afraid to have the grade of my brands 
known—I'll put the grade on my la- 
bels.”. I have predicted this would 
happen—and it will. The largest mer- 
chandiser of canned fruits and vege 


tables in the world (The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company) recently com- 
“Grade A” 
on their labels of corn, peas, toma- 


menced showing and “Grade 
Cc 

toes, and snap beans, and information 
just at that after this 
trial period, they propose to carry grade 


hand indicates 


legends on a number of additional items 
as rapidly as their printers and litho 


graphers can design new labels. This 
requires time, but more grade labeled 
merchandise is appearing on their 


shelves every day. Moreover, a number 
of canners are also showing the grade 
legends on their merchandise 

Grade labeling has been favorably 
discussed in conventions of the industry 
for years by many now apparently op- 
comes to a show 
the 
vociferous canners now opposing grade 
the United States 


Canada _ where 


posed to it, when it 


down. Incidentally, some of most 


labeling in control 


plants in grade labeling 


F. M. 


Tri-State Packers Association, 
Easton, Maryland 


Shook 


is mandatory by law. Please bear in 


mind that grade labeling does not even 


imply that all grade labeled canned 
foods would have to be inspected by 
the government at tremendous cost to 
the canner. Every canner and every 


wholesale grocer knows or should know 


the grade of his merchandise without 


having to be told by the government 
graders 
But the canner and/or wholesaler 


must correctly label his goods, other- 


wise, he may find himself in trouble 
with the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration. 


But if anyone wants official assurance 
of the 
will 


grade of his merchandise and 


draw samples from his pack and 


them to the government, he can 


the 


send 


have grade officially certified at a 


cost of .0012498 cents per can 


So I have to the conclusion that 


the program of descriptive labeling 


come 


sub 


mitted to the National Recovery Ad 
ministration by the so-called represen 
tatives of the canning industry (and I 
must pause here to say that I do not 
believe the canners making the pro 
posal for the industry faithfully reflect 
the views of the entire industry) is a 
mere smoke screen—or “stalling de 
vice.” The plan will fall, of its own 


weight. I need to merely point out 


that descriptive labeling with well over 
1500 different 


for 


combinations of legends 


canned corn alone can never serve 


the housewife to her advantage because 


she never be expected to memorize 
the 


is it necessary 


can 


many combinations of legends, nor 


Moreover, the American 


housewife need not worry about the 


day when she will be confronted with 


over 1500 so-called descriptive labels on 


canned corn to choose from. No grocer, 


retailer or wholesale grocer will ever 


carry such a stock of corn. Even if the 
stock thus labeled was available, and 
the housewife did memorize them all, 
she would not be able then to deter- 


mine whether she 


5c 


should pay 10c for a 


can or for another in preference 


This is the acid test. The grade statement 


enables one to determine values Any 
plan which does not do this, is of little 
value, and will not be satisfactory for 
labeling purposes 

abeling purpose 
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at the 


University of Chicago 


HE life history of home economics 
at the University of Chicago in no 
way resembles that of the sturdy 
oak which from a little acorn grew. 
Rather it is a history of transplanting, of 
grafting, of cross-fertilization to such a 
degree that what now exists is a new 
species compared with what went before. 
The Department of Home Economics 
as it now exists is the result of the con- 
solidation in 1925 of two departments 
which had grown up separately, one in 
the College of Arts, Literature and 
Science, the other in the College of Edu- 
cation, The history of the former gocs 
back to the beginnings of the University 
when among the group of distinguished 
scholars whom President Harper called to 
Chicago was Marion Talbot, friend, as- 
sociate and disciple of Ellen H. Richards. 
\s dean of women at the University, Miss 
Talbot made it her major responsibility 
to maintain proper standards for the 
higher education of women and to safe- 
guard their status in the academic world. 
As professor of “sanitary science” and 
from 1904 to 1925 as head of the Depart- 
ment of Household Administration, she 
attempted to work out a course of study 
for women emphasizing their managerial 
responsibilities as homemakers and_ the 
economic and. social significance of the 
family. Associated with her in that de- 
partment was Sophonisba Breckinridge. 
In the College of Education home eco 
nomics had a more typical development, 
is an outgrowth of the manual training 
movement. As courses in cooking, sew- 
ing, weaving, basketry, ete., were intro- 
duced into the schools it was necessary 
to provide instruction in these arts in 
the teacher-training institutions. The 
formal establishment of a Department of 
Home Economics came in 1900 when Mrs. 
Alice P. Norton was called to the Uni- 
versity to be assistant professor of the 
“teaching of home economics.” The 
courses in textiles, design and sewing 
were however outside its jurisdiction un- 
til 1919 when “Household Art” and 
“Home Economics” were brought together 
in one department under the chairman 
ship of Katharine Blunt 
Although still in the College of Educa- 
tion the emphasis in the courses was by 
this time shifting from “teaching” to 
subject matter, and from crafts and skills 
to science and understanding. Under Miss 
Blunt, herself a Ph. D. in chemistry ac 


tively engaged in research, the department 
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moved even more rapidly in this direc- 
tion, developing especially work in nutri- 
tion and food chemistry. When, upon the 
retirement of Miss Talbot and the trans- 
fer of Miss Breckinridge to the School 
of Social Science Administration, the De- 
partments of Home Economics and 
Household Administration were merged, 
it was most appropriate that the depart- 
ment should be transferred to the College 
of Arts, Literature and Science. In the 
next five years an economist and a 
psychologist were added to the staff to 
develop appropriate courses and research 
in these fields. In 1929 Miss Blunt trans- 
ferred her energy, enthusiasm and 
breadth of background and experience to 
the presidency of Connecticut College, 
and Lydia Roberts, a member of the 
staff since 1917, was made chairman of 
the department. 

Home Economics is now a department 
in the Division of Biological Sciences, 
one of the four divisions under which 
the work of the University above the 
first two years is grouped. Its students, 
whether candidates for the bachelor’s, 
master’s or doctor’s degree, meet the 
same requirements as do all other stu- 
dents of the Division. Thus its position 
in the University as well as its own stand- 
ards necessitate that both the work of 
the staff and of the successful candidates 
for degrees be of true university level 
and at the same level as the work of 
those in other departments. It is the aim 
of the department to give its students a 
rigorous intellectual training and a_thor- 
ough knowledge of the background fields 
and thus provide them with the equip- 
ment and the confidence necessary to 
do respected and responsible work. For 
its own courses it has Halliday and Noble 
for food chemistry and the science of 
cooking; Stevenson and Clark for tex- 
tiles and related art; Roberts and Brooks 
for nutrition; Koch for child psychology, 
and Kyrk and Heiner for family eco- 
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The dietary class weighs its own food. 





nomics and home management. Many of 
these names will be found on text books 
in wide use and in professional literature. 

Although Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is a_ subject-matter 
and not a “teacher-training” department, 
many, if not the majority of its gradu- 
ates become teachers. In this respect it 
is in a position similar to many other de- 
partments, history, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, English and so on. For the prep- 
aration of these prospective teachers the 
University believes that it now has an 
especially sound arrangement. The 
School of Education in 1931 abandoned 
all work in special subject matter fields 
and itself became a department in the 
Social Science Division. Each depart- 
ment now maps out the sequence for 
its own prospective teachers, including the 
professional work in Education, with an 
inter-departmental committee in general 
charge and assuming responsibility for 
practice teaching. 

The Department of Home Economics 
at Chicago believes that it is particularly 
true of it what President Hutchins has 
repeatedly said of the University as a 
whole. There is no need in this region 


‘ 


for just “another university” nor for just 
“another department of home economics.” 
Unless there is a distinctive task for this 
department, a distinctive need that it can 
meet, it should no longer exist. That 
task is certainly not the mass education 
of homemakers or the large scale pro- 
duction of teachers. Other institutions 
exist better able to meet these needs. For 
research, however, and training for re- 
search it has suitable standards, techniques 
and personnel in the University as a 
whole and in its own staff. As a place 
for the opening up of new fields of 
thought and action, as a place for the 
examination and re-formulation of the 
philosophy of home economics, it also 
has in its locus and its outlook distine- 
tive advantages. 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 





Lydia J. Roberts, Chairman 


Department of Home Economics 
University of Chicago 


Dr. Roberts belongs to Michigan by birth and early educa- 


tion but to the University of Chicago by virtue of her later 
academic training and professional life, for it was there she 


came for her Ph.B. degree and there she returned for her 


S.M. and Ph.D. in the department of which she has been 


chairman since 1930. 


She has always been interested in the development and wel- 
fare of children. This interest first found expression in 
teaching in the rural schools of Michigan and later in city 
schools of Michigan and Montana. In 1919 she made studies 
of child health in Gary, Indiana, and in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky for the Children’s Bureau. A pioneer in the field of 
nutrition and health teaching in the schools, she was among 
the first to demonstrate teaching of school health classes. Years 
of study and research in this field culminated in the publica- 
tion in 1927 of her book “Nutrition Work with Children.” 
Other publications include the studies made for the Children’s 
Bureau and other government bulletins as well as numerous 


contributions to educational and scientific journals. 


Recognition of her ability in the field of child nutrition has 
brought membership on many committees including the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection and the 
Foods Committee of the American Medical Association, and 
in such organizations as the American Institute of Nutrition 
and the Society for Research in Child Development. Among 


her honorary affiliations are Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. 


; : : gas 
Always sympathetic and understanding she is a real friend 
of every student in the department. She thoroughly enjoys 


the out-of-doors and shares her cottage in the Dunes gener- 


ously with staff and students. 
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Frances L. Swain 
Director of Household Arts 
Chicago Public Schools 


Miss Swain was born in Winona, Minnesota and received 
her early education there. After graduation from the State 
Teacher's College in Winona, she taught in the public schools 
for several years, then went to Chicago and received her S.B, 


and M.A. degrees from the University of Chicago 


In the story of the development of homemaking courses 
in the Chicago Public Schools, we get an inkling of Miss 
Swain's wide teaching experience She taught in the Uni 
versity High School and then in the college department ot 
the University of Chicago, following Jenny Snow in each of 
these positions, and later taking over her work as director of 
Household Arts in the Chicago schools. In 1914 and 1915 she 
was in the department of home economics at Indiana Univer 
sity and the following year went to the Chicago Normal Col 


lege—the city training school. 


On Miss Snow’s death in 1927 she was appointed director 
of Household Arts in the city schools, which position she still 
holds. Miss Swain’s experience in all grades of teaching has 
given her a sympathetic understanding of teaching problems 
and methods that, coupled with her individual personality, has 
endeared her to the four hundred or more teachers in the 
Chicago Household Arts Department and to hundreds of 


others all over the country, 


Miss Swain was elected vice-president of the American 
Home Economics Association in 1923, serving that office until 
1926, and in 1930 was elected president. She was secretary of 
the IHlinois Home Economics Association and from 1926-28, 
its president. For three years she was chairman of the Com 
mittee on Organization in the American Home Economics 


\ssociation 
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A Practical High School Course in Cafeteria 


Management 


The Practice Cafeteria As a Solution 


LEVEN years ago when the Omaha 
Technical High School moved into 

its $3,000,000 new building, there was 
organized in the Household Arts Depart 
ment a course in cafeteria management 
The purpose of this work was not so 
much to provide yocational training, as it 
was to meet the criticism often heard, 
that girls finishing a high school course 
in home economics are unable to cook. 
We felt that these criticisms were in 
part justified. But how could we provide 
opportunity for practice? It is obviously 
impossible for classes in cookery, financed 
by boards ol education, to prepare any 


food over and over again until a major 


ity of the members of the class can pro 
duce independently, and invariably, stand 
ird products. But in the practical arts, 
as in the fine arts, perfection comes only 
through practice, and the selection, prepa 
ration, and serving of food is no excep 
tion to the rule. We will go farther and 
say that with enough practice, these may 
become fine as well as practical arts 
Before the cafeteria was organized, 
while we were in our old building, a class 
in catering was offered. This but partially 
solved the problem. Our space was very 
limited, and we were not equipped for 
quantity cookery. Orders were taken for 
lunch, but only eight could be served 
Orders were also taken for cooked foods; 
but this provided drill for certain types 


of food only; we sold many cakes and 


doughnuts, fudge, and salad dressing, but 
little else \t times not enough orders 
were received to keep the class occu 
pied; at other times, there was far too 
much work to be accomplished in_ the 
class period The problem of delivery 
was a serious one, and because we could 
not solve it, the number of our orders 
was materially cut. Practically all orders 
came from faculty members. Often it 
was impossible for them to carry food, 
and we had no means at all of delivery 

In our new building, a small cafeteria 
with complete commercial equipment was 
installed. The kitchen contains gas range, 
ovens, cake mixer, steamer, refrigerator, 


dishwasher, pan sink, lavatory, work table 


and cupboards. The serving room is 
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Household Arts Department 
Omaha Technical High School 


equipped with steam = table, coffee urns, 
and serving racks. The capacity of the 
dining room is seventy-five to cighty. The 
room occupies one of the choice locations 
of the building, on the fifth floor, adjoin 
ing the main cafeteria. The two cafe 
terias, however, are entirely independent 
of each other, 

Uniforms consisting of yvreen smocks 
with matching head bands for girls and 
white aprons with caps for boys, are 
checked out to the members of the class 
at the beginning of each quarter. The 
pupils are responsible for the care, in 
cluding laundering of their uniforms 

The course has been offered cleven 
years, and the results have more than 
justified our hopes. It is offered both 
to boys and girls having had five or six 
quarters of cookery. Up to and includ 
ing the present quarter 953 have been en 
rolled in the Practice Cafeteria classes. 
This count has been taken by quarters, 
and not by individuals. Some pupils have 
carried the work for a year, or three quar 
ters; still fewer have continued through 
six quarters. Of this number, 35 have 
been boys Practically all of the boys 
have had in mind some definite voca 
tional idea. One lad, for example, planned 
to make his way through college by his 
cooking, perhaps in a fraternity house; 
another boy wishes to follow  in— his 
father’s footsteps, and become a_ baker; 
two colored boys hope to be Pullman 
chefs. Most of the girls, on the other 
hand, elect the work because they enjoy 
it or because they look forward to their 
own homes. 

To operate the cafeteria, there must 
obviously be two classes, one for prepara- 
tion, preceding the lunch periods, and the 
other during and after the lunch periods, 
for serving and cleaning. We often have 
four classes, averaging 24 to 27 mem 
bers, and, occasionally, have had more, 
during one quarter. When there are a 





to Many Problems 


greater number of classes, we are able 
to serve more patrons, and to have a 
greater variety of food. We cannot make 
our own breads, for instance, unless there 
are two morning classes. 

The Practice Cafeteria serves during 
every school day through three lunch pe 
riods, after the first week of a new quar 
ter, except when an assembly reduces th 
class time, or when the instructor 1 


ch 


arge feels that it is necessary for some 
reason to close for a day. As a rule, we 
do not serve on the last day of a quarter 
the 


school, faculty and pupils alike, who wish 


We are open to any member o 


to patromize ous. Quite often faculty 
members entertain guests, and, if desired, 
we provide waitress service on these oc 
casions. Our charges are five cents a 
serving for all) dishes but breads and 
butter. Breads sell for one or two cents, 
and butter one cent. These prices are the 
same as those charged in the main cafe 
teria. We have, we think, a greater va 
riety of food in the Practice Cafeteria 

We are entirely self-supporting, and 
are responsible for upkeep and new equip 
ment. This past year, we have covered 
the floors in kitehen and) serving room 
with new linoleum, have painted these 
two rooms, and paid for various repairs 
We have placed small potted plants on 
our tables and have also curtained our 
dining room) windows and covered un 
sightly radiators with grills, adding much 
to the attractiveness of the room. We 
hope to further beautify our quarters 
and thus provide aesthetic as well as 
physical refreshment for our patrons 
This present quarter, we shall) probably 
hang, perhaps, two good pictures in the 
room, 

Our only paid worker is a cashier, who 
is not a member of the class. We like to 
have our cashier serve for at least a 
year. The money received is carefully 
checked and handed each day to our 
school treasurer, who is bonded. He also 
pays our bills after they have been 
checked by us. 

The instructors are department. teach- 
ers assigned to the cafeteria. The work, 


(Continued on page 190) 
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By 


Lulu G. Graves 


VERY well equipped kitchen, either 

in the school or in the home, needs 

a can opening device that will op- 
erate on cans of all sizes and shapes. It 
is gratifying to find that most of the de- 
fects and inconveniences heretofore so 
annoying in these machines are now be 
ing overcome and that. efficient, smooth 
working ones are to be had. 

The one here illustrated for heavy duty 
has a cutting unit of polished chromium 
nickel, stainless and durable. The hard, 
keen edged cutter does not go down into 
the can far enough to disturb the con 
tents and it cuts a clean edge, thereby 
eliminating the dangers of particles of tin 
falling into the food and of jagged points 
cutting the hand. The base of this ma- 
chine is of polished aluminum. It) can 
he attached to any kind of sup- 
port—a_ table, wall bracket, or 
other convenient holder. 

The domestic size shows the 
same attention to durability and 
sunplicity and it works equally 
well on cans of all sizes and 
shapes. Both of these appliances 
are casy to care for as the clean- 
ing and oiling are simple proc 
CSses, Both are voodlooking 
enough to have a= place in_ the 
modern up-to-date kitchen. They 
have been particularly popular in 
school kitchens. One of our larg 
colleges has fourteen of — the 
heavy duty type in their restau 
rants and dormitories. 

This automatic electric roaster 
will solve some of the problems 
of the teaching kitchen and even 


more of the problems of the home 





Courtesy P. C. West Mfa. Co 


A smaller edition of the can opener shown 
above. 
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ime and Temper Savers 


maker by saving time be 
cause by this method the 
food needs little atten- 
tion during cooking. Th« 
heating unit is built right 
into the roaster; in this 
way the pan is heated 
directly, and the heat is 
retained by heavy in- 
sulation. Roasting and 
baking processes are 
much simplified and may 
be finished as quickly 
and as. satisfactorily as 
in an electric oven. A 
pilot light signals the 
pre-heating period and a 
thermostat provides tem- 
perature control of twen 


Courtesy National Lnameling 


of the small school cafeteria. 


ty-one variations of heat. Comparatively 
small amounts of electric current are r¢ 
quired; the manufacturer claims that. it 
consumes about the same amount as a 
flatiron. 

The inside surface of the roasting 
pan, with which the food comes in con 
tact, is of glazed, non-porous enamel 
which does not absorb odors and_ is 
stain. proof. The pan holds a_ fifteen 
pound turkey or a ten pound ham 

Three insets for cooking vegetables 
or casserole dishes are made of the 
same material as the lining of the roast 
er and they fit neatly into the pan. With 
these a whole meal can be baked at 
one time, as it can in an oven 

The corners and edges of the uten 
sils are rounded to facilitate cleaning 
\ water seal cover conserves the natu 
ral juices of the food materials. Food 
may be kept hot for a long time with 


out becoming sogey or otherwise spoiled 








( 


An automatic electric roaster will solve many problems 


? 





Courtesy P. C. West Mfg. Co 


A practical, efficient and safe can opener for cafeteria 


and institutional use. 


The roaster is finished on the 
outside in ivory and black. A two 
quart casserole of similar mate 
nial and construction is made by 


the same company 


\s a means of stimulating in 
terest in the school cafeteria, 
kdna EK. von Berge of the Kiser 
High School, Dayton, Olio, has 
found such posters as these most 


useful on the daily bulletin board 
1 Under the newspaper picture 
of the football team in ac 
tion at an outstanding gam 
of the year appeared — th 
question: “Do you play on 
the team, sit on the beneh or 
Neachers 2" Good health Is 
the first requasite to a good 
athlete. You're sure to make 
the first team if you let the 


cafeteria plan your lunch 


For those interested im scholarship, 
this poster: A’ reproduction of the 
school honor roll, with the question 
“Hlas outstanding scholarship placed 
you on the honor roll? The cafe 


teria will help to put you there 


For those interested in school activi 
ties, a poster similar to this: Under 
newspaper picture of class officers 
the statement: “Front rank students, 
popular, etherent, dependable, are 
those whose good health permits 
added school activities They eat 
wisely of cafeteria hot foods, and 
avoid the pol and hot dog tvpe ol 


meal served away from. school.” 


Under posters announcing various 
] 


school functions, such as proms an 


class parties, the question: “Do You 
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By 
Ruth Latimer 


Director Home Economics and School 
Cafeteria, 


Danville, Kentucky 


Numerous as are the problems of the 
public school cafeterias, those relating to 
equipment, servants, student help, the 
feeding of the underprivileged child, fi- 
nancial budgeting, and the correct selec- 
tions of food by the student from a health 
the 


This dis- 


standpoint, obtain precedence in 
thought of cafeteria managers. 
cussion will deal in particular with the 
problems of food selection and keeping 
accounts balanced in a period of fluctuat- 
ing and increasing prices. 

With the continual rise in price of but- 
ter and meats of all kinds, and the fluc- 
tuations in costs of fruits, fresh vegeta- 
bles, etc., the cafeteria manager may find 
these a few very helpful suggestions. It 
is always best to buy in as large quanti- 
ties as is practical; hence menus should 
be planned for at least a week in ad- 
that 


more than once during that period can 


vance, so any one food appearing 
be purchased at lower cost; for example, 
carrots may be served on succeeding days 
in soup, slaw, and in vegetable and meat 
stew. Yet the entire supply may be but 
one purchase. 

A wise manager knows her salesmen, 
If she 


can depend on their information, their re- 


grocery men, and wholesale firms. 


liability, their honesty, she is assured of 
receiving the products she ordered. How- 
ever, she must know the best products 
and buy only those that will result in a 
prompt and complete turnover. 

the brands 


The pur- 


chaser should know and the 
count per can, as, for instance, the num- 
ber of halves in a can of peaches, so that 
be figured On 


the other hand, this does not necessarily 


prices may for serving. 
mean the most expensive brands, but the 
merchandise must be of good quality. 
Even though food is selected and pur- 
chased with care, failure may result 
through the lack of cooperation of ser- 
vants and student help. Economy in the 
preparation and serving of food is essen- 
tial, but thought should also be taken to 
see that foods served are eaten. A well- 
filled garbage pail indicates that certain 
the 


hence they need not be repeated. 


foods are not popular among stu- 


ar nts; 

The able manager also needs dependa- 
ble cashiers, for the slight margin of profit 
lepends upon efficient oversight and cor- 
Thus she will 


rect tabulation of sales 


be enabled to pay bills promptly so as to 


receive discounts, which, even though 


small, will count considerably in the run 
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of a year. Moreover, efficiency in financ- 
ing is dependent upon careful and accu- 
rate bookkeeping, for wise is she who 
keeps her financial house in order. 

The second problem of this discussion 
itself 


food 


concerns with the students’ selec- 


the cafeterias. 
Since health is one of the important prin- 


tion of served in 
ciples in education, and since the choice 
of nutritious foods is one of the founda- 
tions of good health, the guidance of the 
child’s selection of his lunches in school 
should begin early and continue until he 
has a knowledge of food classification 
and How this best 
be done? In what way may the student 
be taught to make the right choices? 


balanced diets. can 


The mother’s guidance will have its be- 
child and 
carries over through the high school age, 


ginning with the pre-school 
but with the child’s first year of school- 
ing, this responsibility must be shared by 
the school. Hence, each educational plant 
should have a nutrition supervisor whose 
duty will be to cooperate with the teach- 


ers, who in turn have had some knowl- 





edge of nutrition, that they may efficiently 
direct the child in his food choices. On 
the other hand this supervisor must co- 
operate likewise with the cafeteria man- 
ager, also trained for her task, so that 
the child finds on the counter the foods 
that will allow proper selection according 
to his instruction. 

The cafeteria manager plans with the 
nutrition supervisor for the daily food so 
then 
these menus are posted in the classrooms 


as to permit the correct choices; 


so that the child, guided by his teacher, 
may decide upon his purchases in ad- 
vance. 

In order to stimulate interest, attractive 
posters may be obtained for display on 
the cafeteria bulletin boards, and_ pro- 
grams relating to nutrition and food se- 
lection may be presented to the members 
of the Parent-Teacher 
is of highest importance to the young 


Associations. It 


child in particular that he see his teacher 
following rules for food selection as well, 
for what his elders do speaks more clear- 
ly than what they say. 


Modernizing The School Cafeteria 


Washington Grammar School Alameda, 
about 
500 pupils in the 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 


California, has an enrollment of 


They come from a widespread district 
and many find it convenient to stay at 
school for the noon hour. 


The cafeteria was started a number of 


years ago. An _ untrained worker was 


employed to provide a hot dish, later a 
twenty-cent lunch served. During 
1930-31, however, 
debt of 


Then 


was 
patronage slackened 
and a considerable amount was 


incurred. our Home _ Economics 
Department felt it necessary to take over 
the complete management of the cafeteria 
as an opportunity for practical teaching 
benefit to the Our first 


step was to reduce the operating cost by 


and a school. 
employing a part-time cook and student 


helpers. A balanced lunch for 15 cents 
was instituted, prepared for those order- 
ing in advance, while sandwiches, milk, 
cocoa and orange juice are always avail- 
able. By the modernization of equipment, 
the running of the cafeteria as well as the 
service has assumed new speed and dig- 
nity. The utilization of a system of daily 
operating reports makes it possible to pre- 
pare and serve foods of highest quality 
in attractive, colorful and seasonal com- 
binations on a break-even basis. 

Not only the growth and health of the 
children has been insured by the care- 
fully planned menus, but an appreciation 
interest in foods has been es- 


and new 
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Carol Hamilton 
Alameda, California 
tablished. The following menus are given 
to show the types of food served in the 
for the 


cafeteria. These happen to be 


week of March 25th: 


MONDAY 
Cottage cheese and pineapple salad 
Ragout of lamb with dumplings 
Chocolate pudding 


TUESDAY 
Tomato aspic salad 
Macaroni au gratin 

Apple Betty 


WEDNESDAY 
Fruit cup 
3oston baked beans and brown bread 


Jaked custard 


THURSDAY 
Cream of corn soup 
Sausage pinwheels 

Rhubarb delight 


FRIDAY 

Salad plate with muffin, 

Golden Treasure pudding, 10c 
Main and 10c 
Complete lunch 15c 
Weekly lunch tickets 70c 
Milk, Chocolate, or Orange juice 
Sandwiches 5c 


dish 5c 
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Why take chances 
with a doubtful 
Baking Powder 


... when it costs 


so little to use 
reliable Royal? 



























Every GIRL wants to learn how to make pximate ce au¢ 
good waffles. And here’s a way to add new and Appr’ Cris a¢ . 
. ; wt & 3¢ Free— 
practical value to the lesson... fe aa 
ee | ak a .3¢ , ! 
Jot down the cost of the ingredients listed in uv 4v4¢ To Teachers! 
the recipe—flour, eggs, milk, shortening. Ca csenee eae e . 
T : i . . z eft keer’ ’ sn$eo’" sae $ New cook book of over 
Chen point out the modest amount of baking 44 cur m a jorte™ powder : wees 200 recipes. Attractive 
powder needed—3 teaspoons. 4 gablesPOOT, al Bakins jo” illustrations. Basic rec- 
. oy . \ “oe ipes, hints on handling 
Actually the Royal Baking Powder used costs 3 teaspoon’ Tot? cordine deanha and batters. 


common causes of fail- 
ures, and other valuable 
helps for teachers. Mail 
coupon for your free 


only I¢! Not much, is it?) Especially for the 
extra tenderness, finer flavor and absolute zehole- 
someness you can count on with Royal. 


For more than 65 years, Royal Baking Powder 





copy. 
has been famous as the standard of fine quality. 
Cream of Partar is the secret. his pure fruit Rovat Baxinc Powper, Product of Standard Brands Incorporate 
product from ripe grapes is the finest baking Dept. 165, 691 Washington St., New York 
powder ingredient. Please send my free copy of the new 1935 illustrated Royal Cook Book 


Use Royal in your class work. And show your Name 
pupils that for superior results in home baking irda. 
1( pays to use the best— Royal Baking Powder. 
i is City & State. 
ROYAL is the only nationally distributed 
baking powder made with Cream of Tartar, 
a natural fruit product derived from grapes. 


1935 


Name of School 


Copyright, 1045. by Standard Brands Incorporated a 














LOOK at sheets 
against the LIGHT 


+ THIS TEST UPHOLDS THE 
i CONSUMER STANDARD 


* 
a 


Uneven weaving in a sheet is certain to result — then. you don’t want those sheets in your home. 
in uneven wear. You can see the balance of the This is a test that Government textile ex- 
weave — ves, you really can —when youhold a _ perts advise all consumers to make. It is a test 
sheet up against a li ht. If you find strips of — that every Lady Pepperell Sheet has to pass — 
light weaving, or little holes that indicate along with all the other standards of quality 
broken threads, or many little knots —why, that are set up by the U. S. Government. 


Why do we tell you this? For two reasons: We think 





a 


it high time that consumers were given the facts about 






Lad rm ° ° ° ° 
verprnisa\44) ? products they spend money for. Our sincerity in this 
4 ty > 


ea SHEET 

fo i) ~ + } 2 - > Ie »srellc rece 1 k “ty 

Sass eel is borne out by Pepperell’s recent introduction of 
= a | 


sheets marked “True Size,” measured after hemming 





a revolutionary idea in the sheet business. And secondly, we are frankly 
selfish. We know that if you insist on established consumer standards of qual- 
ity, more Lady Pepperell Sheets will be bought. 

Our long-time recognition of the consumer standard has helped make Pep- 
perell the largest manufacturer of sheets in the country. 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY of Lady Pepperell’s Thrift Book— 


an invaluable consumer guide for textile buying. Pepperell Manufacturing 


Company, 160 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Lady PEPPERELL 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 












Home Economics in Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools 


(Continued from page 169) 


| did away with the junior high schools, 
| At present Home Economics is offered 
in all of the high schools except the three 
technical high schools for boys. There 
is a department also in the continuation 
schools and in the three pre-vocational 
schools in which girls are enrolled, In 
addition to the girls who choose the four 


year Household Arts course there are a 
much larger number who elect one or 
more years of the subject. In the first 
and second years the courses given are 
the more or less standardized units in 
food and nutrition, clothing construction 


and selection. 

A course which has proven itself valu 
able and increasingly popular is the Home 
Management course, open to third and 
fourth year students. Units considered 
are homemaking as a profession, hand- 
ling finances, household engineering, 
health and home nursing, child care and 
development, home planning and furnish- 
ing, social customs, planning for leisure, 
laws and ordinances affecting the home. 
In the child development unit, the girls 
carry through directed observations of 
pre-school children; in the unit on finances 
they discover that their small allowances 
can be treated as a real budget course, 
in the study of equipment and household 
procedures they develop a sense of rela- 
tive values. 

The Lucy Flower Technical High is 
the million and half dollar school for 
girls which was completed just before 
the depression brought a pause in the 
cities’ building program. This is a stand- 
ard high school but the home economics 
offerings are more extensive and also 
more intensive. While it is not a trade 
school, graduates have been placed in 
satisfactory positions in both food and 
clothing fields. 

Students here have an advantage over 
those in other high schools in that there 
is a nursery school housed in a delight- 
ful four room apartment. In connection 
with their course in child development, 
the students in groups of two or three 
work through the various phases of a 
child’s day observing, assisting, then re- 
porting back to their regular teacher for 
discussion and criticism. Members of the 
class plan, prepare and serve the meals 
to the children, making use of the lunch 
room facilities in order to avoid un- 
necessary routine work. They eat with 
the children and participate in their in- 
door and outdoor play activities. Until 
the crowded condition of the school made 
it impossible to accommodate them, every 
girl had the opportunity in her f urth 
year of participating in the nursery s¢ hool 


program. 
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A S2QO vaAcatTION ENSEMBLE 
ANY GIRL CAN MAKE 


For $5.44 


Pls us will stir the interest of 


girls in your sewing classes like 

showing them what really smart clothes they can 
make for themselves. And nothing has ever pre- 
sented so convincingly the benefits of learning 
to sew as Singer’s Summer Wardrobe Plan. It 
includes this swagger coat and 2-piece sports 
dress and eight other attractive outfits, all of which 
can be made of quality materials for only $25. 
This beautiful 16-page book in color tells 

the full story of the Summer Wardrobe Plan. It 
gives pattern numbers, fabric descriptions, and 
detailed costs of everything. Obtain a copy free 
at any Singer Co. Shop. (See telephone directory 
for nearest address), or teachers may send cou- 
pon at right to the Singer Sewing Machine Co. 














summa ge Ce 
MMER WARDROBE 


fe $9 5 


Oo . 
V Leaulifedl Dg $363 and S, fo 


ag 908 Coal 


Free Help in Making 
Graduation Dresses 


Girls planning to make their own graduation 
dresses may come singly or in groups to any 
Singer Shop and receive free the advice and per- 
sonal help of a competent teacher. Simply men- 
tion this special offer. 


Copyright I S. A., 1935, by The Singer 
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HOMESPUN eer 
SWAGGER COAT qi 
Cost of all materials, ‘2 ie 
including Vogue . 
Pattern 7011 if i 
$2.14 
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SEERSUCKER 
2-PIECE DRESS 


Cost of all materials, 
including Vogue 
Pattern 7010 


$3.30 
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! Singer Sewing Machine Co., Room 1312 : 
; Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
' 
. Please send the Summer Wardrobe Book. : 
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Standards for Consumers’ Goods 
(Continued from page 171) 
goods in the market. As has already been 
pomted out they are designed to keep the 
most undesirable foods and drugs off the 
market. A recent amendment to the bed 
eral Food & Drugs Act provides that one 
standard above the minimum shall be set 
up for canned foods excepting meat and 
milk products. This provides two grades 
for these goods, one above the standard 
and one below, which is labeled “Below 
U.S. Standard—Low Ouality But Not 
Illegal.” Standards have now been devel 
oped tor canned peas, tomatoes, pears, 


peaches, apricots, and cherries, 


Use the New 


in Your Summer 


/T\ wae’ 


=> 


Many standards for food products have 
heen developed by the United States Bu 
reau ol Agricultural Kconomies for the 
optional use of producers in marketing. 
Vhese include fresh and canned fruits and 
vegetables, eges, butter, cheese, meats and 
poultry. 

The Federal Specifications Board has 
goods 


promulgated specifications — for 


wireh the government buys. There are 
several hundred of these jr cifications, 
many of them for goods in which con 
umers are mterested. Manutacturers may 
‘See Check List of Standards for Farm [Prod 
ucts Formulated by Bureau of Agricultural Ico 
nomics, December, 1934 United States Depart 
ment oof Agrenultur Washington, DD. ¢ 


Simplicity Patterns 


| tome Sewing Projects 





The fashions illustrated here Are indicative ol the wide PANTING from whris h you 


may choose... . styles for every occasion, designed to satisly the most fasti 


dious taste 


eAdapted from the same authentic source: 


As eNpensive patterns, 


A compl te Summer Wardrobe awaits YOur so lection at the nearest Simplicity 


Dealers... . only 15€ for each pattern, 


With each New Simplis ity Pattern, you untold an instructive Primer that 


does almost ev rything but sew on the buttons. « 


clarity and Precise 


Yur enthu: iasm for the I) imer’s 


s only voices the approbation of sewing instructors, more 


and more of whom are using it to exemplily their own methods. 


Al 
And of course the New Simplicity 


pattern and material money-back basi 


Won't you try one for yoursell? 


sewing direction 


them for thei styl 


SIMPLICITY PATTERN CoO., INC. 


New York City 


419 Fourth Avenue 


AVCCUPALCY 


vtterns are guaranteed accurate ona 


! 


Phen you can unreservedly recommend 


and modest cest. 
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certily that their goods comply with these 
specifications, 

The Federal Trade Commission in its 
efforts to prevent unfair trade practices 
has set up standard definitions used in 
rules for describing furs, wools, silk and 
other textile fabrics.* Rules for labeling 
weighted silks have been developed in co- 
operation with producers, 

The United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards in cooperation with producers has 
set up what are known as Commercial 
Standards for wall paper, mirrors, dress 
patterns, and blankets. Mirrors — are 
grouped into grades called “AA,” “A,” 
“No, 1,’ “No, 2, “No. 3.” The rules: fo: 
labeling blankets provide that those con 
taining less than 5% shall not be labeled 
wool, those containing from 59 to 25% 
shall be labeled “part wook—not less than 
Yo wool,” those containing over 25% wool 
shall be labeled with the correct amount 
of wool, and those having 98% may be 
labeled “all wool,” 

The American Gas Association and the 
Underwriters Laboratories have develop 
appliances 
electrical 


ed standards for satety of gas 


and cleetrical devices The 


Vesting Laboratories have done work in 


determining specification lor perform 
anee. The American Standards Associa 


tion is interested in refrigerator 


Not many standards lave been devised 
lor textiles and clothing, Qualities may be 
described in’ terms of tensile strength, 
thread coumt, werght, shrinkayve, but little 
has been done to deseribe perlormance m 
use, Work is being carried on to de velop 
wool fabrics, silk 


tandards for sheeting 


and other textile 


1 
he eC, SHOeS 


Present Use of Existing Standards 


except tor the standards provided for 
in the Food and Drugs Act, the use of 
the standards mentioned is not compul 
ory. The standards in this Act are com 
pul ory only for goods cnterimge inter 
state commeree, The standards set up by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economies are 
permissive. This bureau has established 
spection centers where government in 
spectors grade and certify product Grad 
cd bee os turkey, Ceys, chee Sc, and butter 


can now be purchased at retail in’ places 
Where there is sufficient demand 

The use of the Commercial Standards 
is voluntary and not all producers follow 
them. bor instance, not all blankets now 
on the market are labeled as deseribed 
above In one community only about one 


Neither are 


the provisions for describing silk and silk 


out of five was so deseribed. 


weighting carried out to the consumer 


buyer 

"Of interest mm this connection is the « er ot 
the Federal Trade Commission of April 1 pre 
hialater 1 corporation trom using the tern tal 
feta Wk.” “pure dye’ “unle the tile 1 its 
composition ot derived entirely from the 


product of the cocoon of the silk worm 
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\ few individual producers are using 
One manufacturer is now put 
labeled 


thread count, tensile strength, and weight 


standards, 


ting on the market. sheets with 


per square yard. The mail order houses 


quite generally follow the rules laid down 
above for blankets and silk weighted fab 
rit The Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com 
pany and the Food and Grocery Chain 
Stores of America have decided to label 
canned foods according to grades 
Standards for deseribing goods have 
been incorporated into some of the NRA 
codes. In the first 465 codes which were 


approved quality, performance, weight, 


and sizes were specified in 44; use ot 


“seconds” prohibited in 14; some estab 


lished 
93 require the 


referred to in 63 


\uthority to take 


standard = is 
( ode 
steps to set up standards, 


The “approval” seals of the yvariou 


testing laboratories maintained by period 


icals do not mean much sinee in most 


cases they do not make public their stand- 


ards and consumer-buyers don't know the 


conditions of “approval.” 
\dvertisers have recently played up to 


the interest of consumers in tests, speci 


fications, and standards by calling atten 


tion to their “quality tested” products, to 


their “consumer standards,” and to exist 


Ing government standards. However, since 


the advertisements do not give the grade 


or rating or even the government 


ard they are of not much value 


Why Standards Are Not Generally 
Available at Present 


There are three significant reasons why 


only a few standards for consumes 


goods are in-use today First, technical 


developments have not advaneed fat 


enough for the establishment of stand 


ards for some goods, In some cases sat 


Isfactory standards have not been de 


veloped, while in others practical methods 
Of comparing goods with standards have 
not heen devised, 

\ second reason is the fact that many 
object to device 


producers using any 


Which provides consumers with informa 
tion about qualities of goods 
stand 


\ third reason for the lack of 


ards is the absence of sufficient demand 
on the part of consumers to convince pro 
providing 


ducers of the desirability of 


Standards \s yet not a large enough 
group of consumers realize the need tor 
More adequate guides in buying and do 


Hot understand how standards would help 


them 


What Can Consumers Do To Promote 
Standards? 


re oare three important ways in 


Which consumers can promote standards 
know the 


First, we can let) producers 


00s for which we want standards and 
Can) ist in determining the qualities in 
the foods which are important to us as 


Consumers to establish 


JUNE, 


If producers are 


1935 


and use standards for deseribing their 


goods they must know the qualities in 


which we are interested. The only way 


they can determine these qualities is by 


obtaining the information from consum 


ers. Conscious thinking about what we 


really want in specific goods and express 


ing these desires in the retail market 


as individuals and as groups will aid) in 
promoting standard 


Secondly, consumers can create such a 


strong demand for standards that) pro 


ducers will no longer be able to with 


stand the pressure and will) eventually 


provide us with standard In order to 


create such a demand we must become 


aware of the inadequacy of our present 


guides in buying. We have need for a 


large group of buyers who are skeptical 


of the only guides which we now have, 


We, a 


Sume oul 


consumer-buyers, must each as 


share of the responsibility for 


creating a demand tor standard Let Us 


not hesitate to ask for miformation when 


we buy and let us not hesitate to let 


market agencies know what we think of 


Gongs } } } 
YOOTTNG Cote Hats aid 


their present tact 


that intelligent consumer-buyers do not 


argue about information provided them, 


but simply walk out of the store without 


buying. This is a very effective method 


of registering disapproval. But we should 
also let the person who has given us un 
satisfactory information know why we do 
not buy 

The third thing we can do to help 
goods Is 


standards for consumers’ 


(Continued on page 184) 
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tand- 


At the American Home Economics 
Association Convention in June— 


CHATHAM 


will display 


CHATHAM 
“SPECIFICATION” 
SHEETS 


64 SQUARE .. 


.- 72 SQUARE 


and for the First Time 


CHATHAM 
AIRLOOM?” 


NHATHAM’S NEW PLAN forgiving the consum 
C er the truth about what she is buying will 
be the story Chatham has to tell at the Home 
Economies Association Convention in Chicago 

Labeled merchandise, giving a// the facts in 
plain, everyday language that the housewife 
can unde rstand, will enable consumers to know 
what they are buying before they buy wt. At 
their booth at the Convention, Chatham wall 


AN INFORMATIVE BOOKLET explaining the 
practical appheation will be di tributed at the 


and show ing its 


“SPECIFICATION 


BLANKETS 


in two grades, 64 


show “ ypecihe ition” Sheets 


square and 72 square, ind for the first tine 


‘Specification Atrloom™ Blanket 


Chatham have been working closely with the 


Bureau of Home keconomes inthe development 
of ther specih ition labels, and ipprechite the 


thousands of letters they have recerved from 


Home 


enthusiasm for this idea 


interest and 


bk conomust expressing 


pectheation idea 


Convention. Or you may write for a copy to the Chatham Manu 


facturing Company, Dept P-1, 


MANUFACTURING 


CHATHAM 


7 Worth 


treet, New York City 


COMPANY 
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Why | Favor Descriptive Labeling 
(Continued from page 172) 


intensive study of the Canadian situation. 
Such study just completed by. General 
Marketing Counselors, Inc., an impartial 
economic consulting organization § with 
headquarters in New York, does not sup- 
port claims made for this form of label- 
ing. “Even though Canadian canners have 
been required for the last 16 years to 
canned 
Carroll, Presi- 


show government grades on 
foods,” said Mr. Jean F. 
dent of the organization, “The system 
has not resulted in making Canadian wo- 
men familiar with the different grades of 
canned fruits and vegetables. We are sure 


this is the true situation, for we went 
into all classes of homes and spent enough 
time interviewing each woman to be sure 
we knew how much knowledge she had 
regarding grades. The survey which we 
have just completed in the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, and Manitoba,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Carroll, “shows that only one 
woman out of every four has been made 
conscious of the fact that there are grades 
on labels of Canadian canned foods she 
buys, and this in spite of the educational 
campaign the Canadian government has 
been conducting to teach women to know 
grades and to make their purchases of 
grades. Our survey revealed the further 
fact that not all women who know grades 





This Colander: 
proves one 
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WEAR-EVER 
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| ALUMINUM 
| “= 
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..and this 
Saucepan 
another 














of ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
for your cafeteria 


@ Nature gave to Aluminum 
unique qualities that make it ideal 
for use with foods. You may use 
this extremely strong, hotel-service 
colander for years — but it will 
never show the tiniest spot of 
rust. Its solid, silvery brightness 
goes all the way through, too. 


“Wear-Ever”’ 


And as for the familiar sauce 
pan, nature endowed Aluminum 
with the ability to conduct heat 
faster, Therefore less heat is 
needed, saving fuel. The rapid 
conductivity spreads heat faster 
too, helping eliminate possibility 
of scorching. 


offers everything in Aluminum for your 


cafeteria. Would you like our complete catalog? Address 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, Desk 


F-500, New Kensington, Pa. 


“Wear-Ever’ 


WROUGHT OF EXTRA HARD, THICK ALUMINUM PLATE 
184 








actually use them as a buying guide, for 
only one woman out of eight placed 
more emphasis on the grade than on 
brand and price. The NRA Consumers 
Advisory Board has made so many favor- 
able comments about the Canadian grad- 
ing system that we were surprised to find 
only 24 per cent of the women knew there 
were grades on canned foods _ labels.” 

More important even than the consumer 
angle is the havoc grade labeling would 
play on agriculture. Naturally some sec- 
tions of the country are better adapted 
both climatically and by soil to raising 
food stuffs of superior quality. If a 
farmer raises fruit or vegetables of excep- 
tional quality automatically he receives a 


{premium for his produce. When canned 


these are labeled, “extra fancy,” or some 
similar terminology, and the consumer 


gladly pays several cents more per can 
for this product. Under grade labeling 
there would be a minimum standard for 


Grade A, which would meet the require- 
| ments of all sections of the country. 
Grade labeling affords the unethical 
packer a glorious opportunity to meet 
| the lowest standard of a grade, and un- 
dersell the packer who earnestly is en- 
| deavoring to raise the standard of canned 
| products. After all I still can’t under- 
|stand this sudden flurry to defend the 
consumer. The Pure Food Laws are do- 


ing a pretty adequate job in her defense. 
The producer of any food or drug is 
liable under a criminal statute if he 


states an untruth on his label. This is 
termed “misbranding,” and he may _ be 
penalized by confiscation and destruction 


of his products, and in addition, to severe 


fines and even imprisonment. Under 


grade labeling it will be possible to evade 


ithe law by saying little or nothing on 
' the labels. 

Give me descriptive labeling, and_ let 
the packer pay the piper, if contents of 
his can fail to fulfill the obligation on 
the label. 


Standards for Consumers’ Goods 


(Continued from page 182) 


to wform ourselves adequately about 
standards that are available for use. By 
using them in our buying and by  indi- 
cating our understanding and appreciation 
of them we will encourage producers to 
provide others. We may also interest 
those retailers who do know how stand- 
ards help consumer-buyers. Many re- 
tailers are willing to cooperate with us 
in getting standards. And as soon as 
producers in general find that the use of 
standards in describing consumers’ goods 
is profitable they will not hesitate to pro- 
vide them. 


935 


Note: Consumer Notes for February 12, 


published for Consumers’ Councils by Consumers 
Division of the National Emergency Co neil, 
Washington, D. C., gives a good survey of pres 
ent situation regarding standards and notes on 


what consumers organizations have been doi! 
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What Retail Stores Are Doing to 
Assist Women Buying Hosiery 


(Continued from page 166) 


assuring the customer of stocking value 
and serviceability. 

Leading manufacturers 
keenly aware of the importance of help- 


of hosiery, 


ful information at the time of the sale, 


are also of valuable assistance to the re- 


tailer. The Brown Durrell Company, fot 


example, in addition to providing retailers 


with material for counter cards, correct 


size charts, stylé information, display 


material, advertising, etc., maintains a 


testing laboratory in which merchandise 
is continuously tested for quality. Color, 
dimensions, defects, seaming, gauge, burst- 
ing and tensile strength and launder- 
ability are all carefully checked. 

This 


supplemented by 


constructive activity is further 
a question and answer 
service for customers, and at the present 
time a handbook is in preparation for 
distribution to teachers, students and hosi- 
ery buyers dealing with the manufacture 
of hosiery and the fibers out of which it 
is made. 
Yarn 


with users of their yarns to inform them 


manufacturers also cooperate 


as thoroughly as possible regarding the 


characteristics of their yarn which are 


pertinent to hosiery. 


berg Corporation has always followed 
with great interest the efforts of Home 
Economics leaders to educate the con- 
sumers of the nation how to buy more 


intelligently. An interesting cross section 
of the opinions by these leaders was re- 
cently provided in their response to in- 
concerning various types of 


quiry copy 


tor seals designed for hosiery of Bem- 
berg. 

Finally, consumers themselves are ac- 
tively interested in the standardization of 
quality. The Student 
Clubs of the American Home Economics 


department of 
years been 
Stand- 
ardization of Consumer’s Goods endeavor- 
the 


information 


Association has for several 


working with the Committee on 


interest in 
to 


ing to create 


problems 


ot buyers and receive 


which would be of value in developing 
Standards. 

This widespread and growing interest 
on the part of manufacturer, retailer and 


consumer in facts is significant of a new 


trend in) merchandising—in which qual 
ity and value is again becoming an im 
Portant factor in sales. 

Ed. Note: Of interest in this same 
line is the booklet just published by the 
Standardization Committee of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association, The Hose 
Ie Buy—and Wear, as a result of a 
hosiery research study made at the Uni 
versity of Cincinnati under the chairman 
ship ft Rosamond C. Cook. 
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The American Bem-’ 


Food Stories from Stamps 


Stamp collecting is a fascinating and 
that can 
Many a 


teacher can arouse interest in her home 


popular hobby also be a very 


instructive one. high school 
economics course and closer cooperation 
with her students by appealing to the col- 


lector instinct for certain information that 


may be gained from stamps. In fact, an 
enterprising class based on “the stories 
interesting exhibit based on “the stories 
stamps tell.” As an integration project 


it has many possibilities. A comparatively 


recent departure in stamp making is to 


use these messengers to advertise the 
main products or industries of the coun- 
tries they represent. Our attention was 
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recent] 


vy called to an article in The Spice 


MILL pointing out a collection of stamps 


from the vanilla producing countries 
do you know what they are? Why not 
have the stamp enthusiasts in your foods 
or social science class examine their coi- 
lections for the food stories the stamps 
tell? And can't you see the interest sucl 
a proposition would stir up in a_ boys’ 
class? 

You will find interesting pictures 
of agriculturel pursuits, of harvesting 
grains, of fish, cocoa and coffee produc 


stamp 
much 
ods an 


advant 


tion, all pictured in the small space of a 
Stories based on these will d 

to vitalize study or recitation peri 

d the wise teacher is quick to take 

age the opportunity they pro 


vide 


cay, tnt uf? Ue C5 








Last November, Dr. A. R. 


Dafoe started the Dionne 
Quintuplets on Carnation 
Milk. Ever since, they have 
been thriving on it — gaining 
famously, right along! * * * 
Many noted baby specialists, 
you know, prescribe this pure 
nourishing, super-digestible 
milk irradiated for ‘‘sun 
shine’’ vitamin D. * * * 
Carnation Co., Milwaukee, 
Seattle; Carnation Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Training for Adult Education 3. To give a better understanding of 2. Treatment of common emergencies, 
the best procedure to follow in pre- 3. Comfortable surrounding for the pa- 
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(Continued from page 165 . é : A ; ; 
Cé ed J page ) venting sickness, in caring for the tient at home. 


_ 


sick or injured, and in feeding sick. Improvised equipment for the care 


The unit taught in this center was First 1. To develop interest in the prepara- of the sick. 
Aid and Caring for the Stck in the Home, tion and serving of adequate and at- 5. Adjustment of family meals to meet 
with the objectives and lesson topics out- tractive diets for the sick. the needs of the sick. 
lined as follows: 5. Realization that some equipment nec- Naturally it would be difficult to meas- 


essary for taking care of the sick ure the application of a unit of this type 


Objectives: can be improvised and used success- to the homes but good attendance indi- 
1. To create a desire for information fully at little cost. cated much interest on the part of the 
as to best methods to use in prevent- 6. To develop judgment in applying group. In order to make the carry-over 
ing sickness and in caring for the knowledge gained to actual situations. as effective as possible only the most 
sick and injured. practical and useful information and dem- 

2. To create a desire for development Lesson Topies: piiiieiitaien weie emel. 


of skill in application of first aid 1. Personal hygiene and home sanita- In another community the summary of 
measures. tion, the information obtained contained the 
following paragraph: 






































rf 
about fifty families. It was formerly a 





“This small village is composed 





mill town but now the people are engaged 
in farming. The exterior of practically 
all of the homes had been painted and 
the interiors either painted, papered or 
finished with beaver board. All the homes 
were fully or partially screened. The out- 
houses, as a general rule, were located a 
reasonable distance from the dwelling, 
though some showed poor care. Many of 
the homes had flowers in the yard in 
pots, and boxes on the porches. The 
water was furnished by wells and_ cis- 
terns. Very few homes had running 


water, or sinks for disposal of waste. 





Almost one hundred per cent of the 
homes had gardens or garden space, poul- 
try, and at least one cow.” 

The most apparent needs of the homes 
were improvements in attractiveness and 
conveniences. A unit in home improve- 
ments was taught, which resulted in the 


making of dressing tables and bookcases 






Piquancy 
That Pleases 


Be it catsup, chili sauce, 
salad dressing, French 
dressing, or any one of 
the various sauces and 
dressings, the Edelweiss 
label is your assurance of 
that pleasing Atty aad and painted. The cost of the sinks ranged 
which whets the appetite. Onalihrs-\ohus -Suwiee from 75c to $1.50. The pattern for the 
These are important ac- 


cessories. Their quality is Sexton Specials offer outstanding values in ; | 
a supreme factor in suc- foods prepared exclusively for those who feed made available for the teachers through 


: a many people each dey. the courtesy of the Rural Education [De- 
cessful service. Realizing 
this, the busy chef has come to appreciate the dependability of 
Edelweiss in the preparation and serving of foods. This famous 
Sexton brand guarantees complete satisfaction to the guest... 
and particular satisfaction to the chef since it is purchased at a 
minimum cost per serving. 


from orange crates, apple boxes, and 
other materials at hand, the refinishing 
of floors and furniture and the making 
and installing of kitchen sinks. 

Perhaps the most outstanding result of 
this unit in home improvement was the 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Joun Sexton & ©: 


FROOKLYN 


installation of seventeen kitchen sinks in 





the community where the unit was taught. 
The sinks were made from. galvanized 





———s iron, fitted into a table or timber frame 
sink and plans for installing it were 


partment of Mississippi State College 
This experiment has made the teacher 
trainers who have been working with it 
feel that it is highly desirable for trainees 
in adult education to have contacts with 
idult groups such as can be offered only 
Sexton has tomato juice to please every taste. through the organization and active teach- 


ing of classes during their training period. 


28 SEXTON 
VP ee Change of Address 


ale Grocers 31,4010), 4@ 4) 


argest Distributors of No. 10 Canned Foods Notify us promptly of change of a Iress 


CHICAGO 





to insure receiving every issue of 1|’RAC 





TICAL Home Economics, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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See that perfectly pinked seam? 
It’s one of those important little 
professional touches taught in 
up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 
And the easiest way to turn out 


WISS 


pinking 


such beautifully neat ravel- 
proof seams is with WISS Pink- 
ing Shears. They pink as they 
cut—save time, labor, material. 


shears 


Schools and Colleges are invited to write 
for details of our Special Educational 
Offer. 


Model “C”, illus- 


trated, $4.95 a 

pair. Heavy duty ie . — 

Model “A”, $7.00 petetilntlnle POLLS — =¥ 
pair. | (Prices Sty. 8S ME 


a 
slightly higher in 
Canada) 








J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 





ART TRAINING 
THROUGH 
HOME PROBLEMS 











this book is an indispensable guide. 

















Russell and Wilson 


To home economics teachers desiring to give courses in related art, 
It uses the everyday problems of 


modern homemaking and dress to teach the practical essentials of art. 


It 


sets forth accepted principles of art as applied in daily living; it 


discusses and illustrates these principles; and then it gives definite prob- 
lems that can be used effectively in teaching these principles. 


This book points out a new path to follow in training art appreciators 


and art users. 








Order a copy today 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ILL. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois 
Please send me the books checked: 

(] Art Training Through Home Problems $2.85 
{_] Historic Costume—Lester 
[] Good Manners—McLean— (cloth) 1.00 
[] Meal Planning and Table Service—Bailey 1.60 
C] Bacteriology of the Home——Johnson 2.25 
[] Candy and Candy-Making—Bookmeyer 2.00 
Enclosed find $ 


DD tN oe rris sty Stas ai e.a We wat e84 
Address 

City & State 
Position 
School 




















JUNE, 











1935 












Rice Krispies 
ano fresh fruit 


--.- A DELICIOUS WARM 
WEATHER 


WHEN milk or cream is poured 





over these tempting, toasted 
bubbles of rice, they snap, crackle and pop with 
nourishment and goodness. Extra delicious with 


fresh strawberries or sliced bananas. 


Try the recipe below. Other recipes and menus 
on request. Home Economics Department, A-6, 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


STUFFED PEPPERS 


1 cup cooked ham 1 cup Kellogg’s Rice 


(ground) Krispies 
1 cup cooked pork 1, teaspoon salt 
(ground) Few grains pepper 


's cup tomato juice 
6 green peppers 


Mix ham, pork and Rice Krispies. Moisten with tomato 
juice. Cut stem end from peppers and remove seeds. Par- 
boil 3 minutes and fill peppers with stuffing; bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) for 30 minutes. Yield: 6 serv- 
ings. Note: It is not necessary to have two kinds of meat. 


Two cups of ham will make a delicious recipe. 














Land 
O'Cotton 
dress 
made of 
Wm, 
Anderson 
Andercrest 
Gingham, 
Sanforized- 
shrunk 


THAT SURVIVE TUBBING 


® Tell your students when they 
purchase tub frocks to insist 
on seeing the mark Sanforized- 
shrunk on the label or tag. 


Then they can be perfectly sure 
that wash _re- 
peatedly without shrinking out of 
fit because the fabrics have been 
shrunk completely and permanently 
by the patented Sanforized process. 


their dresses will 


Send for list of trade-marked dresses 
identified as Sanforized-shrunk. 





Sa nfo esod Shunk 
~ bs 





STANDARD BOOKS 
for ENTERTAINING 
Desserts, $2.00 
For Luncheon & Supper Guests, $1.00 
Both by Alice Bradley 


Table Setting & Service, $2.00 
Bridge Food for Bridge Fans, $1.25 


Both by Della T. Lutes 
M. BARROWS & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 








PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


A Laboratory Manual 
in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 
Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College 


Lubbock 


Texas 
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Cooperative Living at College 


(Continued from page 167) 


is in reality the manager, and the most 
important person in the hall for her brief 
week. Before her weck begins she hands 
in her menus to the Director who goes 
them to values. 
After the menus come back the head cook 
looks up the recipe for each dish, and 


over check the food 


writes it out or takes it from our card 
catalogue ready to give to her cook at 
This the other 


a wild last minute dash for 


the proper time. 


COC k Ss 


recipes. 


saves 
from 
Her next task is to schedule the 
work of each cook for the week with due 
regard to class appointments. Always the 
chief idea is to plan the work so that it 
take the 
other activities ; 


will least. possible time from 
which does not mean that 
we take no pleasure or care in cooking, 
but that there is a greater pleasure in 
combining several activities 
\fter 


work of 


smoothly. 
the 
the head cook is to do the or- 
dering, and to be in the kitchen at every 
that the gets to the 
table properly and to help any cook who 
may Last 


these preliminaries are over 


meal to see food 


minute and 
gravies, and always the coffee, are her 


need it. sauces 


specialties. 

Our ordering is comparatively simple. 
It is done largely through the college; 
only and rush orders 


for special foods 


do we use other stores. Daily shopping 


the question because of the 
take and 
trained in the art of 
though it 


is out of 


time it would because we 


not all 


are 
buying, 
would undoubtedly make for 
We do watch the market 
for prices on seasonal foods and buy ac- 


better prices. 
cordingly. Perhaps a suggestion of what 
like 
We have a standard breakfast, easily pre- 


the meals are may be interesting. 


pared by one person, of orange juice, 


toast and coffee; lunch usually consists 


of a salad, a soup or hot dish, which 


is often a casserole into which left overs 


go willy-nilly and come out appetizing, 


and a dessert of fruit, hot bread = or 


cookies; at dinner we have a meat, two 


or three vegetables and a dessert. 
The 


to the preferences of the head cook and 


menus are made out according 
the group. The meals, though simple, are 
interesting, especially as the cooks repre 
sent a variety of localities from Shanghai 
to Maine. And 


trained, a careful study of our choice of 


though we may be un- 
food, made by the Director and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, shows that we are well 
above liberal standards in the essential 
nutrients. 

We keep our own accounts, each girl 
getting her turn at this as at every other 
piece of work. At the end of each week 
the specific quantities and costs are re- 
book 
separate headings, “Meats,” “Cereals,” etc. 
A- study 
and 


corded in a_ trial balance under 


recently made of our meals 


published in the Journal of — the 












American Dietetic Association, shows “a 


distribution” 
among the different kinds of 


surprising evenness of 
foods for 
a group of young women choosing food 
The 
penditure was for vegetables and _ fruits, 
the Very little 
food was used and comparatively 
meat. A 


from personal tastes. largest ex- 
cereal 
little 
sufficient 


lowest for fats. 


moderate but quite 
amount of milk was consumed. The aver- 
age number of calories per person per 
but, 
nevertheless, resulted in a gain of weight 


for all except three girls. 


day was 2,397, which may be low 


The food costs were not exceptionally 
low in comparison with similar coopera- 
tive units. The daily 
varied between 41 and 46 cents, with an 
This, 
that the 
tion was not made scientifically, and that 
had to 
spent as more important than moncy. 


cost per person 


average of 43 cents. however, is 


low when one considers selec- 


in all cases we consider time 

Although occasionally the time spent in 
cooking in one day comes to as high as 
six or seven hours, the average time spent 
in cooking is only four hours. Since we 
the 
college and since some jobs take as little 


work only half of time we are at 
as three quarters of an hour a day, the 
average per capita time spent per day is 
very low, only a little over one hour. 
Sometimes it is galling to interrupt im- 
portant study with dishwashing, but, on 
the other hand, the physical work is often 


(Continued on page 190) 
1 Ruth Wheeler and Ruth Mallay, A Study of 
Food Freely Selected by a College Cooperative 


Housekeeping Unit, in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association, Vol. X, No. 6, March, 
1935. 


Complete Course in 
FITTING DRESSES 
By Helen Hall 
All the snares and 

delusions explained. 
Also CAUSE AND 


CORRECTION of EIGHTY mis-fits of dresses. 


pupils 





Course for teachers and advanced 


Send for Free Literature 
SYE FOUNDATION PATTERN COMPANY 
Tampa, Florida 








Writing, Interpreting and 
Evaluating Recipes 
By Essie L. Elliott 
Reprint from our June, 1934, issue. In 
large loose-leaf notebook size sheets. 
Single copy, 5c—10 or more, 3c each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 


School of DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Grapvates become food demonstrators; dort 

tory, tea-room and cafeteria directors; clot! 

specialists, teachers, 1 and 2 year courses. School 

home for residence and practice. Catalog. 
MRS. FREDERICK S. BELYEA 

Y. W. C. A., Berkeley St. Boston, Mass. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 




















THE SYMBOL OF 


STANDARD 
vA PRODUCTS J 4 


é, eS 
Cucaniot> 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For nineteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable iliustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers of the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
tions. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. adsworth, Director 
FREEPORT 7 wiaial : NEW YORK 








SPECIAL OFFER 


to 


Graduates of 1935 and Students 


To Home Economics students or 1935 
graduates we offer a year’s subscription 
to Practical Home Economics at the very 
special price of $1.00. 


The twelve issues carry many vitally in- 
teresting articles, including the special 
September School-Opening Number in 
which is the annual listing of educational 
commercial material. 


Be sure to mention the name of the 
school from which you are graduating 
when sending in your subscription. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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A PRIMARY LESSON 
IN NUTRITION 











Influence children to 
drink milk eagerly 


«sT7OUR average glasses make a quart . . . and 
every boy or girl in this classroom should 
drink at least that much milk every day.” 

That’s the first lesson in nutrition every child 
should be taught. Nothing can take the place of 
milk. It’s risky for children to fall even a little 
below the daily minimum quota of one quart. 

Cocomalt makes milk so delicious, children 
drink it eagerly. It provides extra proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, minerals (calcium and phosphorus) — 
plus Vitamin D for proper utilization of the cal- 
cium and phosphorus. 

Comes in powder form, easy to mix with milk— 
HOT or COLD. At grocery and good drug stores 
in 14-lb. and 1-lb. air-tight cans. Also in 5-lb. 
cans for school or hospital use, at a special price. 
Cocomalt is composed of sucrose, skim milk, 
selected cocoa, barley malt extract, flavoring and 
added Vitamin D (from irradiated ergosterol). 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


We will be glad to send you a 
trial-size can of delicious Coco- 
malt free. Mail this coupon 
with your name and address. 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. BD6, Hoboken, N. J. 
Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomale 
without charge. 


Cocomalt is 
accepted by 
the i 


ic 
Association # 
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MY 


Make this hat, collar and 
other styles in vogue from 


THE EVELYN TOBEY 
ILLUSTRATED FASHION SERVICE 


for Sewing Classes and Home Sewers 


At least three each month. 


Charts for styles, fabric and colors 


of costumes, 


patterns 


. Samples of fabrics and colors. 


Dressmaking and millinery lessons 


with patterns 


$3.00 a year for ten school months 


170 West 73rd St., New York City 


OTOL LDL. 


Train for a Fine Hotel Position 
Graduates Earning Substantial Salaries 





in the Hotel industry for trained women 
Promotion rapid You can qualify for 
one of these places through the Lewis Hotel Training 
Schools-—only institution of its kind in the world 
Enjoy the attractions of beautiful Washington while 
you are training Qualify in 4 months-—learn on real 
hotel equipment under instructors Our 
National Mlacement graduates to ob 
tain fine positions in Hotels, Clubs, Schools, Res 
taurants and Cafeterias at no extra 

New day classes start Septem 
and October Advance registra 
heavy Write for free catalog 


¥ 
Ail Lewis HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
' Vivision RLG-9658, Washington, D.C. 
= Send for FREE Book 


Ciood = positions 
Steady work 


tions 








UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Summer Quarter 


First term, June 17 to July 19 
Second term, July 22 to Aug. 23 


HOME ECONOMICS 


A full program of work in all fields 
is offered with all regular faculty in 
residence. 

A lecture course featuring recent de- 
velopments in nutrition will be given by 
members of the faculty and other 
lecturers. 

A series of weekly public lectures on 
consumer education, problems of teach- 
ing in the secondary school, family re- 
lationships and parent education has 
been arranged. 


Send for catalog 


Home Economics Director 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago Ilinois 
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Cooperative Living at College 
(Continued from page 188) 


a relief from prolonged worrying over a 
book and seems to give a renewed energy. 

We entered into the plan with a good 
enthusiasm, and have not found 


As I 


reason for living in a coopera- 


deal of 
it disappointing. have said, our 
primary 
tive house was and is financial; I doubt 
whether many of us would care to take 
up time in college with housework if it 
were not necessary, But we do not regret 
having to do it. There are compensations. 
In the 
hall than 
we 
We 


hound to form in a larger hall. Then, too, 


place, since it is a smaller 
the 


knc IW 


first 
any of others on 
able to 


from the cliques that are 


campus 


are everyone better. 
are free 


working with a person seems to lead to 


a more thorough understanding and 
friendship than is possible through casual 


We 


have developed what one might term the 


mectings in classroom or tearoom. 
“cooperative spirit” within the ‘hall, and 
are not at all divorced from the 
life. All of us have 
interests, academic and 


| yet we 
larger 
definite 


Campus 
outside 
otherwise. A great many of us do addi- 
tional self-help work: two girls are man- 
the Student 
ltwo manage the 
is head of the Travel Bureau, many work 


agers of Book Exchange, 


Bicycle Exchange, one 
We have among 
Man- 


ager of the college newspaper, the vice- 


in the student tearoom. 
us also an Editor and a Business 
president of the political association, the 
lassociate editor of the freshman English 
magazine, the business manager of a stu- 
| dent quarterly, choir and glee club mem- 
bers, and we have had elected from among 
us a Student President and a Chief Jus- 
tice of the college. I bring this in not to 
prove that we are more interested in these 
various activitics than other students, but 
| to show that is highly possible to combine 
full academic and 


| housework with a 


extra-curricular life. 


A High School Course in Cafeteria 
Management 


(Continued from page 176) 


while intensely interesting, is exacting, re- 


careful planning, and we 
the 
teacher to the morning classes, and an- 


We 


would be an 


| quiring very 


therefore assign to cafeteria, one 


other to the afternoon classes. feel 
that this 
load. All of the work is carefully de- 
tailed 
class members are made out 


more than over 


and charted, and assignments to 
for a week 

each pupil being on the same duty for 
that Mrs. 


|} Gagnebin and Florence 


length of time. Elizabeth 
Mrs. 
|in charge at present. 

The helpful 
astic support of our Principal, Mr. Dwight 
FE. Porter, 


Piper are 


suggestions and enthusi- 


has been a constant source 


encouragement, and has contributed much 


| to our success. 





ANNOUNCING =" 


a revised and enlarged 
edition of 


NUTRITION WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


By Lypia J. Rorertrs 


text on diet for 
children is now enlarged and_ re 
written to include the notable 
velopments which have been made 
in the nine years since the first edi 
tion. New material includes a sec- 
tion on high-school health, an 
evaluation of the results of th 
nutrition-health program, and ac- 
counts of the various agencies in 
parent education affecting the 
health and nutrition of children 
Methods of assessing nutrition are 


This standard 


de- 


given critical examination, and _ re 
cent research is incorporated in the 
several chapters which treat the 
need, definition, description, and 
methods of nutrition. 


Ready June 22 


626 pages, $4.00; postpaid $4.15 





Lee UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS cow 








FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICS 
By Alfred M. Butler 


“It touches practically every experience cf 
the average person in very clear and concise 
manner.” 

“For the purpose for which it is intended it 
would be hard to imagine a better book.” 


Price $2.00 School rates. 
M. BARROWS & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 





Give One 
To a Friend 
... Buy One 
For Yourself 











THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 
THE WAY TO A MAN’S HEART 


You will find THE SETTLEMENT COOK 
BOOK—The Way to a Man's Heart full of 
interesting material not only for Class Room 
Damonstrations but for private entertaining. 
It covers every phase of cooking and serving. 
The latest edition has been completely revised 
assuring up-to-the-minute recipes and cooking 
information. Your book shelf will be incom- 
plete without this practical, reliable book of 
over 3000 tested recipes. Pri 

Bound in white washable oil- * © $ 50 
cloth. Alphabetical and Sub- —— 
ject Index Thumb-cut. 

At your dealer or send check or money ordef 

irect. 


SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 


715 N. Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
- 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


THE 




















Cordial vitation 


to visit us at booth 66 


®@ Twenty-eighth Annual Convention, American Home 
Economics Association, Palmer House, Chicago. 


June 24 to 28 


@ Household’s educational program will be explained 
and bulletins on Management and Better Buyman- 
ship Services will be available for those gathering 
material on problems of consumer education. 


BURR BLACKBURN, Director BERNICE DODGE, Home Economist 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


HOUSEHOLD 


Finance Corporation and Subsidiaries 


Your Doctor of Family Finances 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








FLAVOR--FOOD VALUES 


at reasonable cost 
for School Cafeterias 


use 


PRIDE OF THE FARM Tomato Catsup 

PRIDE OF THE FARM Tomato Juice 

PRIDE OF THE FARM Chili Sauce 

PRIDE OF THE FARM Tomato Soup 
“EDDYS” Tomato Puree 

“Made where the tomatoes grow in the midst 
of the South Jersey Farms.” 

Put up in large No. 10 Cans for economical buying 

Also 


“EDDYS” Old English Style Sauce 
“EDDYS” Delicious Fruit Jellies 


Our salesman will be glad to 
show you these quality products. 


E. PRITCHARD, INC. 


Manufacturers 
327 Spring Street New York City 
and Bridgeton, N. J. 








Because it is already creamed and because 
it is wholesome, Crisco has won the ap- 
proval of Home Economics teachers from 
Coast to Coast as the perfect shortening 
for cake making. 


Here’s how Crisco saves time and a lot of 
hard arm work in cake mixing: 


First, put Crisco into the mixing bowl. 


Procter & Gamble 





CRISCO- 


the perfect shortening 


for speedy, wholesome cakes 


Then pour in all the sugar. And if it’s a 
whole-egg cake, break in the eggs, too. 


Then beat heartily. It’s easy because 
Crisco is creamy and velvety. In 3 minutes 
you'll have a fluffy, well-blended mixture. 
(It takes twice as long with a stiff, hard 
shortening!) And you'll love the feathery 
cake that you'll get! 


— Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Dry Milk Solids % Fat) 


EDUCATIONAL HELPS 
is pure, wholesome, sweet milk from whic 


This material is of value for your classroom work Re and water are temaved--a convenient 
natural source of added calcium and other 
“The Art of Table Setting” essential nutriments commonly lac king | 
American diets. Send for Bulletin 502 
Home Economics Teachers will find this about its use in institutional cooking, 
informative booklet by Lillian M. Gunn 
extremely helpful. Third edition now 
available for 10c in coin or stamps from 





“CANDYGRAPHS” 


A builetin containing information on 
candy and helpful material discussing 





American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 






, Chicago, Ilinois 





the nutritional value of candy. 


Recipes, 


chiefly desserts, using candy as the prin- 
cipal ingredient are also included. 
“Candygraphs” is published four times 
a year. Your name will be added to 
the mailing list on request. 


Educational Department 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS 
ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington St., Chicago, IIL. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
America’s Leading Silversmiths 
Providence, R. I 


“The Crowd Comes to Our 
House”’ 
This booklet on home entertaining with 
party menus by Grace Higgins is avail- 
able for 10c from Gorham’s affiliated 
Company. 


THE ALVIN CORPORATION 
Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 


Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Leara 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 
Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 


SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,”’ and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





TEXTILE HELPS 


SHEETS: Specifications and text 
BOOKLETS on proper bedding sizes 
FREE SAMPLES: Indian Head Fab 
rics, plain colors and prints 
BLANKET EXHIBIT: Raw and 
dyed cottons, yarns, fabric before and 
iffer napping; explanatory text.  50c, 
SWATCHES to drape over shoulders 
for complexion rie 10 fast colors, 
bias-cut, pinked, labe lec 1, boxed. $2.00 
“COTTON From Seed to Cloth” 
Iwo reel film, 16 mm. and 35 mm, Lent 
FREE except transportation charges 


Nashua Mfg. Co. 


Box 1206 Boston, Mass. 





INFORMATION 
ON 
M—iI—L—K 
and 
Dairy Products 
may be obtained from the 
Health Education Department 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Dept. 43, 221 N. LaSalle St 











“A genuine contribution to our literature on the 
teaching of health.’”—HYGEIA. 


FOOD AND YOUR BODY 
Talks with Children 
By PFAFFMANN & STERN 
Of the Boston Dispensary 


For public school teachers, kindergartners, ex- 
tension workers, public health and school nurses, 
dietitians, doctors, parents, etc. 


Fully illustrated Price $2.00 


M. BARROWS & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 








SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
and Shears 
Threads Needlen 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 

Pins and Many 







$550 


Complete Other Items 

with Send for Price List 
Cutter 

F.O.B. BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
Chicago 300 W. Adams S:. Chieago, Ill. 








HANDY BOOK OF RECIPES 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE 


By Hapwen anp Bernarps 


For medium-sized groups, as Tea Rooms, 


Fraternal Organizations, Small School 
Cafeterias. 

Price $2.00 
M. BARROWS & CO. BOSTON 




















ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., strong Department. 


“Correspondent’’ Agenc 


49th Year—Fine positions in best Colleges, Public and Private 
Schovis tor Home ay pre eo Teachers and Supervisors, 


Good opportunities. Folder free. 


Chicago, Ill. Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Building, Spokane, Washington 





Our 
ies: E. T. DuMeld, 535 - Sth Ave., New York 















AN ANALYTIC SEWING SCALE 
By Marcia L. Winn 
Sixteen charts and text explaining them 


Sets furnished in loose-leaf form, each chart on heavy paper. Included is the text of 
Mrs. Winn’s article which explains the charts and their use. Price 70c¢ a set, postpaid. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS . . . 468 Fourth Avenue ... New York City 

























POM - 


. FOR CANNING AND PRESERVING . 


( POM TONGS are especially good for lifting pee jars, glasses, 


tops and rubbers from sterile water. 


For packing fruit or 


vegetables in jars, lifting hot jars when filled; also for removing 
fruit, etc., from jars for serving. 
For handling all hot and cold foods, ice cubes, butter squares, 


etc. Most practical for lifting 


boiling water. 
Single Tongs, 


asparagus and corn-on-cob from 


6 inch 25c; 9 inch 35c; 12 inch 50c. 


Set of 3 Tongs, $1.00, Postpaid. 


pale ieur 904 SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS BUILDING.... 





Cleveland, Ohio 





"TONGS | 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


RELIABLE 
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